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This new Ford car—so big and 
smartly styled—offers more 
new developments than most 
pre-war yearly models... New 
multi-leaf springs—long and 





slow-acting—give you a velvety 1. DI 
ride that’s smooth and level sects 
. . . Brakes, too, offer major 
new advancements. They’re 2. On 
oversize hydraulics that give redbu 
**cushioned stops’’—quick but grape 
quiet. Less pedal pressure and ¢ 
needed . . . Under that trim, 
broad hood there’s stepped-up DDT 
power—and a new thriftiness 3, DL 
in gas and oil... Inside, new 
luxury awaits you. Colorful i. 
fabrics and trim in distinctive 4, De 
two-tone combinations, longe: 
Smartly tailored seats that are slowe 
wide and deep . . . Two great 
engines to choose from: The 5. In: 
J V-8, now increased from 90 to ful to 
Sg) 4 ih: 100 horsepower; the 90 horse- 
a Nel fe yf. power Six . . . On every count, 6. Ca 
: Pe ¥ ie DPR 9 gic’ this new Ford gives you more fruit | 
YH Big) Ty rs WN ..- Ask your Ford Dealer about 
i ON Ug \\\IN \NM " ») the smartest Ford carever built. 
Ny Yj FORD MOTOR COMPANY om 
Tune In... THEFORD SHOW. . . CBS, Tuesdays. = 
10-10:30 P.M., E.S.T. THE FORD SUNDAY EVE- perime 


NING HOUR ... ABC, Sundays. 8-9 P.M., ES.T. 
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Get the Facts* 


1. DDT insecticides offer unusual control of many in- 
sects on fruit, vegetables, other crops, and livestock. 


?.On fruit, DDT kills codling moth, leafhoppers, apple 
redbugs, rose chafer, flea beetle, grape leafhopper, 
grape berry moth, Japanese beetle, Oriental fruit moth 
and other insects. It is being tested on still others. 
DDT is not a “cure-all,”’ however. 


3. DDT is suitable for use as an insecticide only when 
properly formulated for that purpose. 


4, Deposits of DDT remain effective as a contact poison 
longer than many other materials. Action, however, is 
slower than some. 


5. In general and when properly used, DDT is not harm- 
ful to orchard and small fruit crops. 


6. Care should be taken to avoid excessive residues on 
fruit and plant products that are to be used as food. 


7. At all times, follow the advice of federal, state and 
local authorities and use a DDT insecticide you can rely 
on for uniform strength and scientific compounding. 


* Based on published work of the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, state ex- 
periment stations and Du Pont Research. 





FREE BOOKLET. Special “‘DEENATE” 
booklet gives instructions on how to 
mix sprays containing required per- 
centages of DDT. For further infor- 
mation write E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co. (Inc.), Grasselli Chem- 
icals Dept., Wilmington 98, Del. 












FOR CONTROL OF 


FRUIT INSECTS 


_ “DEENATE” DDT — 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIV 





Get the Best 


USE ““DEENATE” DDT Insecticides, scientif- 


ically formulated by Du Pont for agricultural uses. Production 
is based on Du Pont’s experience as the largest producer of 
DDT compositions for the Armed Forces and upon its own 
continuing agricultural research. 


For fruit growers, “DEENATE” DDT Insecticides are now 
available in these forms: 


“‘DEENATE”’ 50-W 


A wettable powder containing 50% DDT especially com- 
pounded to mix readily with water. Compatible with other 
spray materials’ordinarily used. 
Generally used at rate of 1 to 2 pounds per 100 gals. of spray. 
High (50%) DDT content gives minimum of visible residue 
—an advantage on many crops. 


““DEENATE”’ 25-W 


A wettable powder similar to “DEENATE” 50-W but contain- 
ing 25% DDT. Mixes readily with water. Compatibility same 
as “DEENATE” 50-W. Usually requires 2 to 4 pounds per 100 
gals. spray. 

For crops where more visible residues ave not objectionable. 


“‘DEENATE”’ 50-P 
A dust concentrate containing 50% DDT on an inert base 
especially designed for commercial dust mixers. 

‘“Deenate” 50-P can be extended in developing any DDT 
concentrations that may be desired by the use of suitable 
diluents (except lime) or other suitable insecticides or fungi- 
cides. For more resistant insects, concentrations as high as 
5% to 10% may be required. 
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V EXT Z4 SATISFACTION 





@ Buy tested and proved sprayer performance to enjoy 





the benefits of complete pest control. When you select 
a Hardie you know that you will get the high pressure 


necessary for thorough penetration and the ample capac- 






ity you must have for adequate coverage. Hit and miss 






applications cost you money in loss of quality and yield. 
Do a good job with the dependable Hardie. All models 


and sizes are in production. Write for Catalog. 


The Hardie Mfg. Company 


Responsible local dealers everywhere 


THE ONLY SPRAYER THAT IS 
COMPLETELY 
LUBRICATED 


DEPENDABLE SPRAVERS 
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JOSEPH W. FRAZER, Chairman and President of 
Graham-Paige Motors Corporation, makers of Frazer 
automobiles, tractors, farm implements and * Rototillers. 
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| WILLOW RUN - where Graham Feize 
will build RUTOINLERS, FRAZER TRACTORS 


and other farm cpugoment ! 


The world’s most famous war plant, at Willow 
Run, Michigan, is now being converted to 
serve the peacetime needs of two vital indus- 
tries—civilian transportation and agriculture! 
Tomorrow this great bomber plant will begin 
to hum with the production of FRAZER auto- 
mobiles, Rototillers, and the new line of Frazer 
farm equipment. 


Here Joseph W. Frazer and his big staff of 
experienced farm equipment engineers will 
produce a notable array of modern tractors, 
implements and power tillage machines. 


Heading the farm equipment line will be 
the sensational new FRAZER tractor. A good 
powerful universal-type farm tractor with a 
full 2-plow capacity, it will offer several long- 


sought features never before available at 
popular prices. 


Various models of the ROTOTILLER, in 
both walking and tractor-operated types, will 
also be in mass production at Willow Run. 
This unique power tool is based on a time- 
tested principle that promises to revolutionize 
tillage methods. It saves labor, increases crop 
yields, and affords practical means of saving 
and building the soil. 


Many other new and highly-improved 
farm machines, implements and tractor attach- 
ments are being developed and field-tested at 
Willow Run. It will pay anyone who is inter- 
ested in the future of power farming to “keep 
watching the news from Graham-Paige!” 


DEALERS ATTENTION: Choice farm equipment dealer territories are still open at 
Graham-Paige. Write us territory desired, stating your qualifications. Address: 


GRAHAM-PAIGE MOTORS CORPORATION, WILLOW RUN, MICHIGAN 
FARM EQUIPMENT DIVISION 


*Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 


Kege unitohing Te news frome GRAMAM PHIGE/ 
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TINE WILLIAMS SPRAY Materiats [ 


INSECTICIDE DIVISION 
101 Prospect Ave., N. W. 


. 
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Cleveland, Ohio 
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ETTERS TO 


»9 Crop Tree 
As a reader of the AMERICAN FRuItT 
. er, | am sending under separate cover 
“henomenon. You will find apples from 
Wilson Red June tree of about 16 years 
This tree bore 5 bushels of apples 
June and July. It then defoliated. It came 
ao bloom again August 10 and about 2 
wchels of apples were picked October 17. 
photograph I am sending was taken 
t 


i 


What about an everbearing apple tree? 
iytheville, Ark. W. S. Langdon 


Bae es ae 


Pictured above is Grower Langdon with 
his Wilson Red June apple tree. To the 
right are the second crop apples received 
by AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER. 

A second crop of blossoms on fruit trees 
was quite common this year but not often 
has such a@ crop developed as is shown in 
Grower Langdon’s orchard. The weather 
wdoubtedly caused an early development 
of fruit buds, and then a dry period was 
followed by wet weather or other conditions 
which caused the blossoms to open and set 
a second crop of apples. Many fruit trees 
showed this phenomenon in various parts of 
the country this year. 

Sometimes flowers come double under 
such conditions. It will probably affect the 
trop next year, but otherwise will not be in- 
jurious to the tree—Editor. 


Troubles Galore 
Dear Sirs: 

Ihave a few questions and IT am sure you 
‘an help me. I have a Concord grape. It has 
afew tiny grapes on it in the spring but they 


}s00n dry up. What can be wrong? There 


afe no other grapes near them. 
' I also have a Blue Damson plum. The 
Plums fall off. I was told to put nails in the 
iiree as it needed iron. I did not believe that. 
Talso have several Elberta peach trees. 
‘One oozes the sap from every inch of it 
jtom the top down. This worries me. The 
taches fall off. 
The other peach trees have what I was 
tod is the brown rot. We never get any 
uit from any of these trees. What can I 
) to help these trees? 
anidgeport, Til. Mrs. H. B. 
Grapes may dry up when still small due 
mildew or black rot which attacks them 
blossom stage and soon after. 4-6-100 
rdeaux mixture is the usual remedy. 
, trellises, and canes showld be thor- 
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oughly sprayed. 

Plums may fall from curculio or occa- 
sionally from brown rot. Spray when 
shucks are. splitting or falling with fixed 
copper-—1¥%4 Ibs., lead arsenate—2Y% Ibs., 
hydrated lime 3 lbs. and water to make 100 
gallons. Smaller amounts can be used in 
these proportions. Nails driven in trees are 
of no value. 

The peaches would seem to be affected 
with shothole borer or bark beetle. They 
attack weak trees or trees near. a woods or 
brush pile. Keeping the trees in vigorous 
condition by fertilizing or manuring and 
good orchard sanitation are the chief pre- 

ventatives. Occa- 

sionally gum will 

exude over a tree 

from winter in- 

jury or other 

causes, but there 

would be no par« 

ticular treatment 

' for trees in this 

. condition. Brown 

\ rot is @ common 

trouble with 

peach fruits and 

Should be avoided 

by thorough and timely spraying with 

flotation or wettable sulfur applied accord- 

ing to directions on the package. Better 

cultural conditions and spraying should im- 
prove this situation—Ed. 


Money From Boysenberries 


Dear Sirs: 


Boysenberries, fresh from the vine, are 
incomparable. They are better than rasp- 
berries because there are so many more 
of them in an equal space. They have a 
delicate raspberry flavor and a deep ruby 
color. They are like blackberries of the 
finest quality but superior because of fewer 
and smaller seeds. 

A boysenberry field where the vines are 
cultivated cleanly and trained neatly is a 
grand possession, not only for home use 
but for bringing in worthwhile cash re- 
turns. 

When the fruit was ripe in such a field 
near my home, I went to buy some of it. I 
knocked confidently at the door of the house 
where the owners lived. The lady of the 
family came to the door. I had empty quart 
boxes in my hand for I planned to help 
with the gathering. 

“Can you let me have some berries this 
morning ?” I asked, never dreaming of a 
negative reply. “I’ll be glad to pick them 
and I’ve brought ‘my own boxes.” 

“No, I can’t let you have any at all,” 
was the reply. “I have customers who 
buy all I have every year.” 

“But couldn’t you let me have just one 
quart or pint?” I was reduced to begging. 
“I have a guest who loves boysenberries 
better than anything. If I could buy enough 
to flavor ice cream I would appreciate it.” 
The vines were simply laden with enor- 
mous berries. 

“No, I tell you, I can’t sell you any 
There is one woman who buys a dozen gal- 
lons a year. They are all taken.” 

I left crestfallen and quite a bit angry. 
More at myself than at the owners of the 
boysenberries. I could have had such fruit 
for I had plenty of good land. 

In view of the ready sale for unlimited 
quantities, in 1944 the price was 45 cents a 
quart, and boysenberries were no drug on 
the market, a plantation of even medium 
proportions is a paying proposition. Butter 

(Continued on page 26) 
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MEETINGS and EXHIBITS 


Dec. 3—Ohio Fruit School—A special 
school for fruit growers at the Horti- 
culture Building, Ohio State University, 
Columbus during the week of December 
3.—Frank H. Beach, Sec’y, Columbus. 

Dec. 3-5—The Annual Meeting of the New 
Jersey State Horticultural Society will 
be held at the Claridge Hotel, Atlantic 
City, ‘New Jersey—Arthur J. Farley, 
Sec’y, New Brunswick. 

Dec. 3-5—Washington State Horticultural 
Association Annual Meeting will be held 
in Wenatchee—John C. Snyder, Sec’y- 
Treas., Pullman. 

Dec. 4-6—The 50th Annual Meeting of the 
Virginia State Horticultural Society will 
be held at Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Vir- 
ginia.—W. S. Campfield, Sec’y, Staunton. 

Dec. 4-6—The 75th Annual Meeting of the 
Michigan State Horticultural Society will 
be held in the Civic Auditorium at Grand 
Rapids—H. D. Hootman, Sec’y; East 
Lansing. ~ 

Dec. 6-7—The Annual Meeting of the 
Oregon State Horticultural Society will 
be held at Medford—O. T.. McWhorter, 
Sec’y, Corvallis. 

Dec. 7-8—The Montana Horticultural So- 
ciety will meet at Orchard Homes, Mis- 
soula——George L. Knight, Sec’y, Mis- 
soula. 

Dec. 10-12—The 90th Annual Meeting of 
the Ilinois State Horticultural Society 
will be held at the Abraham Lincoln 
Hotel, Springfield.—C. C. Mast, Sec’y, 
Quincy. 

Dec. 11-12—The 55th Annual Meeting of 
the Connecticut Pomological Society will 
be held at Hotel Bond, Hartford—H. C. 
Miles, Sec’y, Milford. 

Dec. 12-14—Annual Meeting of the Indiana 
Horticultural Society at Severin Hotel, 
Indianapolis——K. I. Fawcett, Sec’y, La- 
fayette. 


‘Dec. 18-19—Arkansas State Horticultural 


Society Annual Meeting at Rogers.— 
Thomas Rothrock, Sec’y, Springdale. 
Jan. 3-4—48th’ Annual Meeting of the 
Maryland State Horticultural Society at 
Hagerstown.—A. F. Vierheller, Sec’y, 

College Park. 

Jan. 9-10—Annual Meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts Fruit Growers Association in 
Worcester.—W. R. Cole, Sec’y, Amherst. 

Jan. 16-17—Annual Convention of the 
Tennessee State Horticultural Society 
at the New Southern Hotel, Jackson.— 
G. M. Bentley, Sec’y-Treas., Knoxville. 

Jan. 16-18—9lst Annual Meeting of the 
New York State Horticultural Society at 
Convention Hall, Rochester—Roy P. 
McPherson, Sec’y, Le Roy. 

Jan. 22—Annual Meeting of Vermont State 
Horticultural Society in the Memorial 
Auditorium at Burlington—C. H. Blas- 
berg, Sec’y, Burlington. 

Jan. 22-24—Annual Meeting of the Penn- 
sylvania State Horticultural Association 
in the Chestnut Street Auditorium at 
Harrisburg.—John U. Ruef, Sec’y, State 
College. 

Jan. 22-24—Annual Meeting of the Maine 
Pomological Society in conjunction with 
an agricultural trade show at Lewistown. 
—J. H. Waring, Professor of Horticul- 
ture, Orono. 

Jan. 29-30—The Annual meeting of the 
New Hampshire Horticultural Society at 
the Carpenter Hotel, Manchester —A. L. 
French, Sec’y, Henniker. 

(Continued on page 26) 
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You'll have More Satisfaction and 
Less Trouble with a ‘‘Friend”’ 


For Instance: 
No Bearing Troubles, as there is not 
one plain bearing on a “Friend” pump. All 
roller bearings, mostly Timkens—and of gen- 
erous size. 


“Instant-Clean”’ Valves that slide 
right out for cleaning—cage, ball and seat. 
Just loosen one hex-head screw. The valve is 
on a flat surface—doesn’t stick. 


You Never Spray with a Leaky 
Pump. A very slight turn on the adjust- 
ing screw, stops a leak—not necessary to take 
the pump apart and re-pack it. 


The “Last Word” in Simplicity: The “Friend” pump 
has only ¥2 to ¥s as many moving parts as other pumps built 
for high-pressure spraying. 

Thousands of growers tell you: “My ‘Friend’ Sprayer is the 
most réliable and satisfactory machine I have ever owned.” 


FRIEND MANUFACTURING CO. 
GASPORT, N. Y. 


ih Dusters as Reliable Sizers and Cleaners rae Sr 
for every requirement. 


as “Friend” Sprayers. 


judgment, of course— q 


—when you buy a machine for youg 
orchard. But the experiences of other 
growers are interesting—if they have 
used several different makes of sprayers, 


as these growers have (names on re" 


quest) : 


“The ‘Friend’ is simpler to operate, 
easier of access to working parts, and ig) 


generally a more satisfactory machine.” 
. . . “Before I bought the ‘Friend’ Spray- 
er I had renewals and repackings every’ 
year. In 5 years I’ve been using the 
‘Friend’, I have not had to replace @ 
plunger or even the pump packings. No 
upkeep expense whatever.”. . .‘“I cor 

sider the ‘Friend’ in every respect the best 
sprayer; during 7 years the only part 

renewed were controller valve seats and 
a valve ball. From appearances it will bé 


another year before the original packing” 


needs replacing.”. . . “In 20 years of 
fruit growing, I’ve had the least trouble 
during the past 4 years, using the 
‘Friend’. No other sprayer has given such 


service. When a‘‘Friend’s’ pump cylinder - 


starts to leak, instead of total removal of 
parts and renewal of the packing, a quar- 
ter turn on the adjusting screw stops it,” 


Cutunders, Tractor-Trailers, Truck Sprayers, aod 
other styles—all sizes. Pressures up to 1,000 bb. 
Easiest to Maintain 
in Working Order-- 


Fewest Moving Ports 


"FRIEND 
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Ever since this country embarked 
upon the price control system for 
fresh produce in 1943, it has been a 
question whether such regulations 
have been harmful or beneficial to 


fruit growers. Government price 
control became a new part of our 
economy during the war period. This 
unprecedented action was certain to 
have a profound reaction upon the 
marketing of fruits. 

Now that the war is over and we 
are on the road to a peacetime econ- 
omy, is it wise to continue such 
emergency measures? Before an- 
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swering this question, it might be 
well to examine the influence of price 
regulations upon the grading, pack- 
ing and marketing of fruits, all of 
which definitely affect both grower 
and consumer. 

Perhaps the most conspicuous 
aspect.of price fixing has been the 
lowering of quality of pack. There 
was nothing in the price regulations 
which rewarded the grower for 
maintaining a high standard of 
quality and properly packaged fruit. 
The grower could not get any more 
money for such fruit than his com- 
petitor who mixed culls with fancy 
fruit in a jumbled pack. Further- 
more, packaging matérials were 
scarce and sometimes impossible to 


get and so it was not difficult to fol- 
low a war: trend and, like O.P.A., 
forget that both quality and_ price 
determine values for the consumer. 

The answer, then, is that price 
ceilings as now enforced, have un- 
dermined the fruit industry largely 
by destroying consumer confidence - 
which it has taken years to build. 

[t is time for the |: uit grower to 
pick up the loose « ids of grading, 
packing and packaging where he left 
them during the war——to regain con- 
sumer confidence and, at the same 
time, cash in on the merchandising 
opportunities offered for his prod- 
ucts. When. fruits again become 
abundant and prices are not so at- 
tractive, buyers will go to those 
growers who have attempted to keep 
the quality of their pack on par with 

(Continued on page 19) 











THE MAJOR CITRUS FRUIT 


Above—The fruit of the Wash- 
ington Navel orange is large, 
seedless and characterized by 
deep color, rich flavor, navel 
in apex and early maturity. 


Planting Tendencies 

ECENT surveys indicate that dur- 
ing the war period plantings of citrus 
fruits were heaviest in Florida, fol- 
lowed by Texas, California and Ari- 
zona. In Florida and Texas only, how- 
ever, have war-time plantings been 
large enough to add significantly to the 
total acreage. In California a con- 
siderable portion of the trees set out 


has consisted of replacements. Com- 


paratively little planting has occurred 
in Arizona. 

Much the greater part of the new 
plantings—probably not less than 75 
percent of the total—has consisted of 
orange trees, followed by grapefruit 
and lemons. Plantings of mandarins 
and limes have been very small. 

In Florida, where the bulk of the 
new plantings have been made, the 
latest statistics indicate that oranges 
have comprised in excess of 80 per- 
cent of the total, grapefruit about 15 
percent and the balance maridarins and 
limes. In Texas oranges account for 
something more than half of the new 
plantings, the balance consisting al- 
most entirely of grapefruit. In Cal- 
ifornia new plantings have been about 
equally divided between oranges and 
lemons and in Arizona new plantings 
have consisted mainly of oranges. 

The varietal situation in Florida 


_ VARIETIES 


THEIR CHARACTERISTICS AND IDENTIFICATION 


By ROBERT W. HODGSON 


University of California 


with respect to oranges shows a pro- 
nounced preference for the late vari- 
eties, Valencia and Lue Gim Gong, 
followed by a preference for the early 
varieties, Hamlin and Parson Brown. 
Of mid-season varieties Jaffa and 
Pineapple have been the most planted. 
With respect to grapefruit the prefer- 
ence is still for Marsh Seedless with 
its pink-fleshed budsport variety, 
Thompson, a strong second. Of man- 
darins or mandarin-like fruits only 
Temple and Dancy tangerine have 
been planted to any extent and Persian 
is virtually the only lime which has 
been planted in some years. 

In Texas Valencia is now much the 
most popular orange variety. Marsh 
and Ruby or Redblush, a budsport 
from Thompson, comprise the grape- 
fruit varieties most planted in recent 
years. 

Valencia is the orange variety most 
planted in California and Arizona, 
with a few Washington: Navels also 
planted. The lemon varieties most 
planted in California in recent years 
consist of vigorous-growing, heavy- 
foliated selections or “strains” of the 
Eureka and Villafranca varieties, of 
which at least a dozen: have been 
propagated on a commercial scale. 


Above—The Valencia ora 
is a fruit of medium size, ¢ 
mercially seedless, char 


ized by high -acidity and 


ness of maturity; tree, vigoroy 


Varietal Characteristics and 
Identification 


The statement seems warranted in 


’ general that with respect to both fruit 


and tree characters citrus fruit vari- 
eties exhibit much greater similarities 
and far fewer distinctive differences 
than exist in the case of any other 
fruits of outstanding economic impor- 
tance. On the basis of fruit charac- 
ters alone there are numerous orange, 
grapefruit and lemon varieties, includ- 
ing some of the most important, which 
are so similar as to render it impos- 
sible to accurately identify them or to 
provide descriptions from which they 
may be identified. Moreover, the sit- 
uation is not greatly improved by the 
availability of tree characters as well. 
The fact is that most of the varieties 
of greatest economic importance are 
distinguished with accuracy only on 
the basis of such differences as season 
of maturity, seed content, depth of 
rind color, rind texture, flavor, of 
color of flesh or juice. 

The problem is rendered all the 
more difficult because of the pro- 
nounced effects on fruit characters of 
environmental factors—notably cli- 
mate and rootstocks. These effects 
may be so pronounced as to cause dif- 
ferences within a given variety great- 


eee eet 
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wide 
citrus 


terize 





The Persian or Tahiti is virtually the only lime 
which-has been planted in some years. 


er than those which normally exist 
hetween varieties in a given environ- 
ment. When one considers the very 
wide range of conditions under which 
citrus fruits are grown commercially 
in the United States it may help ta 
understand the difficulties presented in 
varietal description and identification. 


Oranges 


Valencia—Fruit medium in size, 
commercially seedless (0 to 6 or 7 


The oblate-roundish fruit of the Marsh Seedless grapefruit is charac- 
terized by commercial seedlessness, acidity and late maturity. 


seeds), characterized by high acidity 
and lateness of maturity. Tree vigor- 
ous and usually exhibits tendency to 
alternate bearing. It is impossible to 
accurately distinguish Lue Gim Gong 
from Valencia. 

Hamlin—Fruit small, commercial- 
ly seedless, and characterized by good 
color, smooth rind, sweetness ‘and 
earliness of maturity. Tree not es- 
pecially vigorous. 

Parson Brown—Fruit medium- 
large, seedy and characterized by low 
acidity and earliness of maturity. Tree 
vigorous and a good bearer. 

Jaffa—Fruit medium in size, mod- 
erately seedy. and mid-season in 
maturity. Tree vigorous. Not the true 
Palestine Jaffa (Shamouti). 

Pineapple—Fruit small to medium 
in size, seedy, and characterized by 
good color, smooth rind, sweetness 
and mid-season maturity. Tree lack- 
ing in vigor but good bearer. 

Washington Navel—Fruit large, 
seedless and characterized -by deep 
color, rich flavor, crispness of flesh 
texture, presence of navel in apex, 
and earliness of maturity. Tree not 
especially vigorous and sometimes a 
poor bearer. 


Grapefruit 


Marsh Seedless—Fruit character- 
ized by commercial seedlessness, acid- 
ity and lateness of maturity. 

Thompson (Pink Marsh)—Similar 
to Marsh except flesh light pink. 

Ruby or Redblush—Similar to 
Thompson except flesh deep pink and 
pink blush on rind. 


z. 


A new Florida orange, the Dream Navel, 
has orange-red rind and none to few seeds. 


Lemons 


None of the lemon varieties grown 
commercially exhibit fruit characters 
by means of which they can be identi- 
fied. They differ only in tree charac- 
teristics, such as vigor of growth, 
density of foliage, thorniness and sea- 
sonal distribution of the crop. Eureka 
selections tend to be more ever-bear- 
ing and less vigorous and less thorny 
than Villafranca “strains.” 


Selections of the Eureka lemon tend to be more ever-bearing and 
less vigorous and less thorny than Villafranca lemon “strains”. 














PROPAGATING CITRUS 
| TREES 


By H. HAROLD HUME 
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ln some citrus districts there are 
still many old plantings made up of 
seedling orange trees that bear fruit 
remarkable for uniformity and qual- 
ity, both of which desirable charac- 
ters are uncommon in fruit borne by 
seedling fruit trees of almost any 
other kind. This is so because their 
seeds are peculiar and different from 
seeds of most other fruits. Each 
orange seed is usually capable of pro- 
ducing more than one plant, and where 
several are produced, all of them or all 
but one have developed as direct bud 
offsets from the mother plant. This 
accounts in large measure for the uni- 
formity of fruits produced by old 
seedling groves. 

However, it was recognized long 
ago that there are certain advantages 
in budded trees. They come into bear- 
ing earlier, do not usually grow so tall 
and eliminate such variations as some- 
times develop when seedlings are 
grown from seeds- of different trees. 
In the last fifty years or so the plant- 
ing of seedlings has almost disap- 
peared. Citrus trees, orange, grape- 
fruit, tangerine, lemon, lime and kum- 
quat are propagated vegetatively 
rather than by seed. Stocks used are 
sour orange, rough lemon and sweet 
orange for the most part, though such 

_special stocks as trifoliate ( Poncirus) 
grapefruit and Cleopatra*tangerine are 
used also, to a limited extent, for spe- 
cial locations and particular varieties. 

Seeds from which stocks are grown 
are extracted from the fruit by 
squeezing or reaming them out with 
some of the pulp, washed free from 
pulp and juice, dried off slightly and 
planted quite thickly in rows in spe- 
cially prepared seed beds much as 
garden beans are planted. Planting is 
done very soon after the.seeds are re- 
moved from the fruit. 

Citrus seeds must not be allowed to 
dry out, for if this fakes place the tiny 
plants they contain are broken away 
from the cotyledons and they are 
worthless. If it is necessary to hold 
them for some time they should be 
packed in pulverized charcoal in tight 
containers. Usually enough seed is 
planted to provide twice as many seed- 
lings as are needed to give enough for 
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selecting out the best. In the seed bed 
the seedlings are irrigated as often as 
necessary, usually from an overhead 
system, fertilized from time to time to 
secure good growth and sprayed with 
a fungicide to keep down any diseases 
that may attack them. They remain 
in the seed bed one or two growing 
seasons; then they are taken up, grad- 
ed to good sizes, cut back and planted 
in the nursery rows. These rows are 
spaced four feet apart and the seed- 
lings are set fifteen to sixteen inches 
apart in the rows. Here they are 
grown one or two seasons, cultivated 
to keep them free from weeds and 
fertilized with commercial fertilizer 
to secure good growth. It is always 
wise to grow stocks to goodly size, one 
half inch or more in diameter before 
budding them. It is always easier to 
produce a good nursery tree by grow- 
ing a good stock and budding it than 
it is to bud small seedlings and try to 
grow a well-developed root system and 
a budded top at the same time. 
(Continued on page 22) 
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When the seedling is very large at time of 
budding the top is sometimes "lopped" when 
the bud starts, by cutting it partially through, 


Group of photographs at lower left shows the 
initial steps'in the budding process. A—Mak. 
ing the vertical cut; the cutting stroke js 
usually downward but may be made upward if 
desired. B—Making the cross cut at the bottom 
of the vertical slit; note tilt of knife blade. 
C—Cutting the bud shield from the bud stock, 


Group of photographs at lower right shows the 
final steps in the budding process. D—Insert. 
ing bud shield in stock; bud is being held on 
knife blade. E—Bud shield in place in stock; 
note that it is entirely within the flaps of 
bark. F—A closer view of the shield bud in 
place. G—Taping the bud; taping is started 
at the bottom in inverted "T'' budding and at 
the top in erect “T" budding. H—Taping fin- 
ished; end of tape is brought back on tape 
wraps so that it will stick. — Photographs 
from Florida Agricultural Experiment Station. 
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“ING THE MARK ° 


N A DIFFICULT 
YEAR 


By T. H. PARKS 


XTENSION ENTOMOLOGIST 
OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 


Tue season of 1945 brought the 
lowest quantity, and the poorest qual- 
ity of fruit in Ohio apple orchards 
since the apple check-up was started 
by representatives of the Ohio Spray 
Service 18 years ago. Reasons: frost, 
apple scab and worms. 

The apple trees bloomed abnor- 
mally early and well over the entire 
state with indications of a heavy crop 
in prospect. A series of cold nights 
occurred after bloom with the result 
that much of the crop in southern 
Ohio was lost late in April, ‘and that in 
northern and central counties early in 
May. The cold spell was’ followed 
in northern counties by such wide- 
spread dropping of little fruits that 
further spraying in some orchards 
was abandoned after the preblossom 
scab sprays had been -applied. Most 
orchards retained less than 20% of 
acrop, although a scant few had more 
than 25%. None came through with 
a full crop as anticipated the first of 
the season. 

Little, or no thinning of fruits was 


| required in June, or July and those 


fruits that survived the frost were 
frequently russeted with various 


| shaped frost-patterns. Some frost in- 
| jury took the form of crescent-shaped, 


sunken areas near the calyx. In north- 


‘eastern Ohio rain came on 34 days 


during the period between April 20 
and June 20 with the result that apple 


‘ scab infection of leaves and fruits 
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“Emest Holdren and his son, Bob, of Little Hocking, examiné some of 
q the clean fruit that merited them third place in the apple check-up. 
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The 35-acre orchard of Ralph Ladd took first place this year in the apple check-up of the Ohio 
Spray Service with a score of 97.38 percent clean fruit. Ladd occupied third place in 1944. 
He shares with his sister credit for the excellent performance of the Athens County orchard. 


occurred commonly. The few apples 
that were present on the trees be- 
came easy prey for codling moth 
worms, which hatched throughout 
the summer months and in particu- 
larly high volume during late August 
and early September. These added 
their contribution to the blemishes 
already present from apple scab and 
frost. In August and September late 


Emery Leow of Oak Harbor, Ohio, received a 
score of 92.50 percent in the apple check-up. 


Be 
ex: 


scab infection developed on some va- 
rieties, where the disease had not pre-' 
viously marred the fruits. This all 
added up to disappointment for many 
orchardists, who previously had rec- 
ords of producing clean fruit. 

When a representative of the Ohio 
Fruit Spray Service visited these or- 
chards at harvest-time he was fre- 
quently met by an apologetic owner, 
or foreman, who related the difficul- 
ties encountered during the season, 
and who was none too proud of the 
results even though a full quota of 
sprays had been applied. Some bad 
guesses had been made. as to the 
amount of fruit that had been left by 
the frosts with the result that neglect 
of spraying in June accounted for 
failure to control scab and worms. 
Some growers were unable to get 
fixed nicotine to combat the second 
brood of worms, and depended upon 
less effective materials, which resulted 
in tog many codling moth worm 
“stings,” or fallen apples carrying 

(Continued on page 23) 
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With ‘this sprayer, Mr. Holdren and his son did all the spraying of 


their 30-acre orchard at the western edge of Washington County. 
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Old Orchard Yields Good Crops 


A run-down apple orchard of 6,000 
bearing trees in 1937 on badly eroded 
land has been made to yield good, 
paying crops by proper orchard man- 
agement which included the best meth- 
ods of pruning, spraying, and fertili- 
zation. 

Mrs. A. G. Click, owner of the 
Highland Orchard at Elkin, North 
Carolina, applied to the Extension 
Service at State College and the TVA 
for help in renovating the orchard. 
The land had grown up in broom 
sedge and the trees were dying at the 
top. 

TVA phosphate and lime were ap- 
plied to the land and the area was 
seeded to lespedeza. H. R. Niswonger, 
in charge of Extension horticulture, 
outlined a plan for pruning, spraying, 
and fertilization. A check plot of 
one-half acre was left without treat- 
ment of lime and phosphate, but the 
trees were pruned and sprayed as in 
the remainder of the orchard. 


“Today the trees in the check plot 
are only one half as large as those 


Strawberry gardens at the foot of San Juan Grade 
near Monterey, California, where cultivation of 
land adds to the picturesqueness of the landscape 
as well as produces something to appeal to the 
sense of taste.—Photo from Ewing Galloway, N.Y. 


on the treated area and they drop 
their fruit before maturity,” Nis- 
wonger says. “Many of the trees have 
died since 1937. 

“On the treated area, from 1938 
to the present time, the orchard has 
produced an average of 16,000 bushels 
of apples a year, with a maximum 
production of 25,000 bushels. This 
year there were only abqut 15,000 
bushels of fruit because of a late 
freeze. Certain areas in the orchard 
are not favorably located as. to air 
drainage and hence are more subject 
to cold damage.” 


PEACHES 


Controlling Soil Moisture 

Soil moisture determines the size 
and quality of peaches, Dr. R. D. 
Anthony, research pomologist at the 
Pennsylvania State College, reminded 
growers recently. Tons of water are 
required to produce each bushel, but 
heavy rains just before harvest, a 
condition which has been common in 
south central Pennsylvania this year, 
may result in poorly flavored fruit. 
Qn the other hand, a mid-summer 
drought, such as occurred last year, 


limits the size of the peaches 

Growers are learning to control 
available soil moisture in their or- 
chards by growing suitable cover 
crops and by properly timed. cultiva- 
tion, Dr. Anthony said. A _ grass- 
legume mixture seeded in July or 
even a heavy crop of weeds will 
move large quantities of water fre 1 
the soil before peach harvest. If th 
season is dry, summer cultivation to 
retard the growth of soil covers and 
to kill weeds may be necessary to con- 
serve moisture 

A mixture of crimson clover, vetch, 
rye, and millet has been found a sat- 
isfactory summer seeding for peach 
orchards in recent years. The rye 
and millet shade the tiny clover and 
vetch plants until they get a start. 
When disked down in the late spring, 
this combination provides an abun- 
dance of trashy mulch and the clover 
and vetch aid especially in building up 
the soil nitrogen. 

The chiet advantage of such a sur- 
face mulch, soils men have found, 1s 
in preventing soil erosion by breaking 
the force of rainfall and _ splitting 
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“drops into many tiny droplets 
s soak into the soil instead of 
ending it hard and flowing away 
ets. Late spring cultivation of 
ach orchards is necessary to check 
wth of cover crops and weeds 
ich may use moisture and plant 
4 needed by the trees. 
Y. Grape Crop Small But 
Enthusiasm is High 

| As the vintage season ended in the 
smous Chautauqua grape belt of 
lew York State, growers and vine- 
ard workers are tremendously en- 
busiastic even though the total crop 
s only 15,000 tons compared with 
te normal 40,000 tons. Under the 
y grower-ownership plan spon- 
d by The Welch Grape Juice 
mpany, farmers’ grape prices are 
27 per ton. In former years they 
ceived around $85 a ton. Additional 
ments will further increase their 
some. This, together with the mod- 
mization of processing plants and 
ans for expansion, assures a new 
fosperity to the entire grape-growing 
idustry. 

The fact that a bumper grape crop 
most always follows a lean year is 
nother reason for rejoicing, and the 
eople of the grape belt are already 
Merfecting plans for a mammoth and 
“spectacular Vintage Festival in 1946. 
They expect to invite celebrities from 
all over the country, including the 
President of the United States. They 
feel that the new program which is 
lifting up a whole region merits na- 
tionwide attention, particularly since 
the Welch Company plans expansion 
into.small fruits, berries, tomatoes, 
and other crops. 
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Pests Yield to DDT 
Two major insect pests of quinces, 
the oriental fruit moth and the quince 
tree hopper, may be readily controlled 
by applications of DDT in the light 
of experiments reported by Prof. 
Ellsworth H. Wheeler of the State 
Experiment Station at Geneva, New 
York. ' 

The oriental fruit moth has be- 
come a serious pest of quinces in 
western New- York, and standard 
spray programs involving the use of 
various combinations of lead arsenate, 
oils and nicotine have failed to con- 
trol the pest satisfactorily, even 
though ten or more applications of 
the spray materials were made at 10- 
day intervals. 

In tests carried on in commercial 
quince orchards, DDT at the: rate of 
| pound to 100 gallons of spray mix- 
ture gave almost perfect control, 
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although used only seven times dur- 
ing the season and at 20-day intervals. 
It is thought that the fuzz on the 
quince helps hold the DDT mixture 
on the fruit and thus prolongs the 
action of the insecticide. Tests are in 
progress to discover possible deleteri- 
ous effects on the orchard or crop 
which might result through continued 
use of DDT. 

In a series of tests using DDT for 
the control of the quince tree hopper, 
the material proved completely effec- 
tive. The use of 2 ounces of DDT in 
100 gallons of spray mixture killed 


Harvest time in the 250-acre orchard of 
Grover Rendelman near Alto Pass in Southern 
WHinois—Photo, A. Witman from Black Star. 


























all the adults present in the sprayed 
trees. Where the dosage was in- 
creased to 12 and 16 ounces per 100 
gallons, dying hoppers could be found 
under the ‘trees from 10 to 20 days 
after treatment due to the long lasting 
effects of. the DDT. It is believed that 
DDT will make it possible for a 
quince grower to eliminate this pest 
from his plantings. 






Fertilizers and Cultural Treatments 
A considerable change in the cul- 
tural methods of strawberries has re- 
sulted in Arkansas because of a series 
of experiments running from 1928 to 
1943 which covered the study of the 
effects of fertilizers and cultural 
treatments on strawberries. 
Previous to the findings of these 
experiments, Arkansas growers. be- 
lieved that strawberries could be 
grown only on newly cleared land. In 
tests conducted by J. R. Cooper and 
J. E. Vaile of the Department of 
Horticulture and Forestry of the Ar- 
kansas Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
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Under the new grower-ownership plan spon- 
sored by The Welch Grape Juice Company, 


growers in the Chautauqua grape belt of New 
York State received $127 per ton for grapes. 


tion, the productivity of the old soil 
was built up by the use of fertilizers 
and organic matter, until it proved to 
be just as high as that of the best 
newly cleared soils. 

Fertilizers were found to be most 
valuable on bearing strawberry fields 
during two critical periods in the year : 
in early February preceding the bear- 
ing season to encourage plant growth 
and full development of flowers and 
the setting and development of the 
berries, and after harvest to encour- 
age the production of new plants and 
the initiation of flowers for the fol- 
lowing crop. 

Also an important factor in straw- 
berry production was the amount of 
organic matter in the soil. Annual 
applications of manure were found to 
be profitable on fine sandy loam, and 
this, along with the turning under of 
green crops before the plants were 
set, greatly increased productivity. 














ANNUAL MEETING 


N October 6, officers and mem- 
bers of the American Pomological 
Society met at the Blackstone Ho- 
tel for the purpose of transacting 
the necessary business of the society. 
Prior to the meeting, President 
Johnston and the Board of Managers 
had decided against holding an an- 
nual meeting in joint session with a 
state horticultural society because of 
travel conditions. President John- 
ston called the officers together for 
pertinent discussions, and an all day 
session on October 6 brought some 
very important matters to a head in 
addition to hearing the reports of 
the several standing committees. 

Foremost among items considered 
was that of the new variety situa- 
tion. John T. Bregger, Clemson, 
South Carolina, Chairman of the 
New Variety Appraisal Committee, 
outlined the proposed variety survey. 
Bregger stated the problem and 
sized the situation up as follows: 

Nurserymen are keenly alert about 
the new variety situation. Nursery- 
men supply the fruit industry with 
the trees and plants which produce 
the fruit needed in a hungry world. 
Nurserymen know the significance 
and the value of those new varieties 
that come along once in awhile to 
make horticulture history and give 
the introducer new prestige. 

During the past twenty-five years, 
nearly ten thousand new varieties 
have been listed by the Committee 
on New Fruits and Nuts of the 
American Pomological Society. 
More than a thousand apples were 
listed during this time and nearly as 
many peaches, and the end is not vet. 
The quest for better and more 
regularly productive varieties in all 
fields of horticulture will not end 
until the industry is rid of those 
varities which have troublesome de- 
fects 117 the tree and in the fruit. 
Many states and federal agencies 
and amateurs are engaged in exten- 
sive research breeding programs. 
Scores and hundreds of new varie- 
ties have always been introduced 
for trial by the fruit, vegetable, and 
flower breeders. Uncounted numbers 
of new sorts still under test, are in 
many cases ready for introduction in 
the near future. 

The tremendous number of new 
fruit varieties poses as a problem for 


HELD AT CHICAGO 


nurserymen and horticulturists alike. 
In the early days, a jumbled variety 
situation dominated the fruit busi- 


ness. The American Pomological 
Society was organized to study the 
variety problem and for vears did a 
truly magnificent job. The A.P.S. 
proposes to ‘again step into the 
variety question. As was reported in 
this column earlier this year, Mr. 
John T. Bregger, well-known horti- 
culturist and soil conservation ex- 
pert, was appointed by Stanley 


Johnston, president of the A.P.S. to 
; I 


head up a new Variety Appraisal 
Committee. Bregger pointed out that 
to appraise-new varieties and to sort 
the good from the bad was a job 
which required a good deal .of help 


and cooperation. He has taken time’ 


out to organize the committee and 
to formulate a plan of procedure. 
The American Nurseryman Associa- 
tion has come into the picture to 
assist in the project and will provide 
a substantial sum of money to assist 
the A.P.S. and Bregger’s Committee 
to do the job. This Variety Ap- 
praisal work promises to be one of 
the most significant projects which 
the A.P.S. has undertaken since the 
spray residue problem was settled. 

For some years, the Committee on 
the Code of Nomenclature headed ly 
Dr. M. J. Dorsey has strongly 
recommended that a system of regis- 
tration be organized and maintained 
to assist the fruit industry in proper- 
ly recording new variety introduc- 
tions with a complete history and 
description of each new variety listed 
for introduction. In order to have 
such a registration bureau properly 





THOMAS J. MANEY 


Horticulture lost a fine gentleman, 
tireless research worker, and great 
teacher with the untimely passing of 
Tom Maney who died at Rochester, 
Minnesota on October 12 following an 
operation. 

Head of the Pomology Subsection of 
the lowa Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, Maney was active in all of the 
fruit improvement projects of the ex- 
periment station. His influence in 
achieving a better horticulture reached 
to the far corners. He had friends 
everyWhere in all branches of horticul- 
ture: who respected him for his good 
judgment, wisdom, and never failing 
good humor. 











organized and maintained, jt y 
considered opinion of the commit 
that the United States Departme 
of Agriculture was the proper a3 
in which the responsibility for ge 
work should repose. The follows 
resolution was offered by Dr, 

Tukey. The vote was unanimoys | 
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Resolution 

WHEREAS there is an urgent 
need for an available, reliable, up-toe 
date detailed description and histope 
cal record of fruit varieties. especialy 
ly new varieties as they appear, and: 
WHEREAS the matter is of pat 
tional interest and of great ims 
portance to fruit growers, frye 
handlers, nurserymen, amateur and 
professional horticulturists, : 
plant breeders and originators @f 
new varieties, BE IT RESOLVER 
that the American Pomologica 
Society in session at its annual meep 
ing in Chicago, Illinois, October §% 
1945, respectfully urges upon ther 
Federal Government that the ime 
portance and urgency of — thigt 
problem be recognized and_ that 
funds be appropriated to carry om 
the work in sufficient magnitude and” 
scope to effectively satisfy the need” 

Dr. J. H. Gourley, Head of De® 
partment of 
State University, Columbus, voiced 
the opinion that it was now time to 
think about reviving interest in 
holding a national fruit show. It has 
been a long time since there has been 
a really all inclusive fruit show in 
America. It was thought desirable 
that all branches of the fruit in- 
dustry be represented, citrus as well 
as the deciduous fruits. Such a show, 
staged right, in the opinion of many 
would be of tremendous value to the 
fruit industry. Inasmuch as 1948 
marks the hundredth anniversary of 
the birth of the A.P.S., it was sug- 
gested that 1948 could be considered 
an appropriate time for a great show 
and centennial celebration. That date 
will give ample-time to round up 
horticultural interests and promote 
a fruit show of sufficient size to 
truely represent the industry. 

Dr. Gourley moved, and he was 
seconded by Dr. Tukey that Presi- 
dent Johnston appoint a committee 
to study the whole question of or- 
ganization, site, date, and finances 
needed to hold a national centennial 
celebration fruit exposition. The 
committee as named by President 
Johnston is as follows: J. H. Gour- 
ley, Chairman. M. J. Dorsey. Paul 
Stark, H. J. Rahmlow, George R. 
Leonard, and H. B. Tukey. 


NK: 


Secretary 
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@Protection for your valuable crops. Protection from 
high spraying cost. You get both in a BEAN. 


Designed for today's spraying technique, the BEAN 
delivers a high-pressure spray fog that completely 
envelopes the tree and reaches right through to the top 
center (where insect pests and disease infections often 
escape low-pressure outfits). The same sturdy construc- 
fion that insures money-making performance also in- 
sures money-saving operation and maintenance. 


Avtomatic Lubrication 


The horizontal BEAN Royal Pump is completely enclosed 
with all working parts sealed-in and operating in a con- 
stant bath of clean oil. No lubrication troubles! No dust 
or dirt can get in. 


Write tor complete 
EAN catalog 

which describes 

the 1946 BEAN line 
in detail. 





Built with heavy duty eccentric drive, rugged guided 
plungers, diamond-hard porcelain-lined cylinders, pis- 
ton-type pressure regulator that holds the pressure 
steady where you want it, and many other vital features. 


Parts Easy to Get At 
The BEAN is famous for accessibility, too. You can reach 
every ‘part in a hurry. And when after long service any 
part becomes worn it can be quickly, easily, and cheap- 
ly replaced. 

See your nearest BEAN dealer. Let him show you how 
and why the BEAN makes you money and saves you 
money. 





JOHN BEAN MFG. CO. 


Division of Food Machinery Corporation 
15 Hosmer Street, Lansing, Mich. e 104 W. Julian Street, San Jose, Calif. 


BEAWN sprayers 


for PERFORMANCE and ECONOMY 







































































OVATE NEWS 





CONNECTICUT—The annual mecting of 
the Connecticut Pomological Society will 
be held at Hotel Bond, Hartford, Con- 
necticut on December 11 and 12. The topics 
for discussion include such items as produc- 
tion practices with special reference to cul- 
ture and pruning; marketing as affected by 
the export situation, apple processing de- 
velopments, the work of the apple institutes 
and the more careful handling of fruit. 
A half-day will be spent on the latest de- 
velopments in insect and disease control 
including possible new spray materials. 

With only about one-third of a normal 
apple crop this year,. Connecticut fruit 
growers have found it almost necessary to 
ration their fruit to prospective buyers. 
There has been a keen demand for all 
grades of apples, including fruit that was 
badly russeted as a result,of weather con- 
ditions during the early season.—H. A. 
Rollins, Head of Plant Industries, Univer- 
sity of Connecticut, Storrs. 


ILLINOIS—tThe apple packing season is 
just about over here. There are only a few 
growers who haven't finished their packing. 
Most of the orchards turned out better than 
expected on:.account of the large size of the 
apples. This, of course, was due to the 11 
inches of rain that we had in September. 
We had almost three weeks of rainy 
weather which delayed the picking and con- 
sequently many apples went to the ground. 
However, growers realized good prices on 
their apples and there was always some- 
body to buy whatever you had at a good 
price. Adams, Pike and Calhoun county 
had more apples than they did last year and 
the state as a whole also had more apples 
and peaches than last year. We have had 
several killing frosts in this territory which 
should put our trees in good shape for the 
winter season.—C. C. Mast, Secretary, Illi- 
nois State Horticultural Society, Quincy. 


MAINE—An agricultural trade show will 
be held in Lewistown on January 22, 23, 
and 24, at which time the annual meeting 
of the Pomological Society will also be 
held. Program will include a panel discus- 
sion on setting and developing an apple 
orchard, led by A. K. Gardner, and a talk 
on new insecticides and their possibilities in 
orchards, by F. H. Lathrop. Mr. Gardner 
is Commissioner of Agriculture and Dr. 
Lathrop is Entomologist at the Maine 
Station—/J. H. Waring, Professor of Hor- 
ticulture, Orono. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE—The annual meet- 
ing of the New Hampshire Horticultural 
Society, with a two-day speaking program, 
will be held at the Carpenter Hotel on 
January 29 and 30. Because many growers 
were still busy with their apples in mid- 
November, the Executive Committee of the 
Society decided that a later date for the 
annual meeting would be more convenient 
for the members. Plans call for the usual 
list of able out-of-state sneakers and the 
tradesmen will be in attendance with dis- 
plays of equipment and materials. The an- 
nual banquet will be a feature of the meet- 
ing. 

Most apple growers reported even fewer 
annles harvested than thev expected during 
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the pre-harvest season. Although the size 
was good on the whole, it did not make up 
for the lack of set to the extent expected. 
The quality of fruit was none too good 
on the average, although orchards which 
had unusually good care turned out the best 
fruit, as might be expected. Orchardists 
now are wondering whether next'year may 
not bring the largest crop on record. Some 
growers feel, however, that the orchards 
which were neglected this year because of 
the short crop may not come through with 
a good bloom because of early defoliation 
from disease—A. L. French, Secretary, 
N. H. Horticultural Society. 


OHIO—The Ohio State Horticultural So- 
ciety is planning its annual Winter Meeting 
for fruit growers at the Netherland Plaza 
Hotel, Cincinnati, February 6 and 7, 1946. 
This meeting will present a program of in- 
terest to the production and marketing prob- 
lems of both tree fruits and small fruit 
growers, with the emphasis on apples, 
peaches, strawberries and small fruits. 

Commercial exhibitors will set up a fine 
display of supplies and equipment of interest 
to fruit growers on the same floor as the 
auditorium where the meetings will be ar- 
ranged. 

A special school for fruit growers. is 
being arranged by the Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Department of Horticulture, at the 
Horticulture Building, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, for the week of December 3. The pro- 
gram is not yet fully developed but can be 


the school, by writing Dr. J. H. 

Chief, Department o1 Horticuliae nan 
State University, Columbus. This ’ schoo} 
uses both lectures and iaboratory periods to 
acquaint fruit growers with developments 
witn research as to how it relates to im. 
proving iruit production and marketing, |t 
gives excellent opportunity to get acquainted 
with the developments of interest to fruit 
growers both in Ohio and elsewhere — 
Frank H. Beach, Secretary, Ohio State 
Ho. ticultural Society, Columbus, 


MARYLAND—This has been one of those 
seasons you read about but seldom see. Ip 
peach season, with a short crop and im- 
possible harvest weather, some gtowers 
turned customers loose in the orchard to 
pick fruit off the trees or ground to save it 
from brown rot. The crop was. short, de- 
mand heavy, and prices excellent in spite 
of sugar shortage. The apple crop was very 
short and genera] quality was below stand- 
ard. There was heavy demand for anything 
that the trees produced. The harvest was 
early and in some cases, customers waited 
in line for culls fit to make into apple butter, 

Knowing that labor would be short next 
spring, many growers have applied complete 
fertilizer applications this fall, instead of 
the usual fall and spring split applications, 

Labor shortage for next season has the 
growers worried unless some miracle occurs, 
Farmers are planning to reduce their acre- 
age to fit their labor supply, but you can't 
“shut down” an orchard. Even chopping 
down adds to the labor demand. This may 
be the time to use a bulldozer on poor 


blocks and work up the trees into sizes that 


may burn easily. 

One Maryland grower had an unusual 
crop of about 80,000 bushels of apples on 
a 300 acre mountain-top orchard. A few 
DDT sprays seemed to control codling 
moth almost perfectly, and a harvest dust 
to control dropping was applied -by air- 
plane.—A. F. Vierheller, Secretary, Mary- 
land State Horticultural Society, College 
Park. 





dormant treatments. 


covered by an “emulsifying agent." 


applied. 





LESSONS IN ORCHARD CHEMISTRY 


By E. D. WITMAN, Research Associate 
Ohio State University Research Foundation 


In this fourth of a series of articles on spray materials, Dr. E. D. Witman, 
Research Associate, Ohio State University Research Foundation, discusses source 
and use of oils and oil emulsions. The fruit grower of today may look upon the oil 
spray as a fairly new development—and in many ways it is—but the earliest use of 
an oil for the purpose of insect control goes back more than 150 years. The im- 
portance of oil sprays is indicated by the quantity used. In the United States, the 
annual consumption of Petroleum Oils in spraying is 75,000,000 gallons; of Pine 
Oils, 1,400,000 gallons—and these figures are on the upgrade.—Editors. 


OILS AND OIL EMULSIONS 


Oils from two separate sources are of interest to the horticulturist. 
petroleum and coal and those from animals, fish, and plants. 

The oils from coal are mixtures of chemicals which are somewhat like carbolic acid. 
They are, therefore, quite toxic to plants and animals and are uswally used only in 


The oils from petroleum are complex mixtures of a class of chemical compounds 
called "hydrocarbons." The hydrocarbons may be "saturated" or “unsaturated,” “ring” 
or "chain" compounds. They are insoluble in and lighter than water and are generally 
used as emulsions, i.e., the oils are dispersed ih water as tiny drops whose surfaces are 


The character of petroleum oils is measured by the gravity or density, the viscosity, 
the unsulfonatable residue (the amount of “saturated” oil) and other less important 
constants. The more highly refined oils are less toxic tp both plants and insects and it 
is preferable to use the unrefined oils in the dormant and the highly refined oils in 
summer spraying. Oils are widely used to kill scales, and to some extent red spider, 
and codling moth eggs. The actual mode of killing is not known exactly, but is probably 
a combination of penetration, suffocation and tissue corrosion. Oils usually lower trans- 
piration and photosynthesis of plants, and injury results when too high dosages are 


The oils from fish and plants are most important today in horticulture as a source of 
soaps for emulsifying, spreading, and sticking of various insecticides and fungicides. 
They are distinctly different from the petroleum oils in that they are “‘glycerides." 
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PRICE CEILINGS 


(Continued from page 9) 


that established before the war. 

ohn Chandler of the National 

Apple Institute offers some words of 
wisdom on the subject. “The com- 
bination of ceiling prices and exces- 
sive demand at these prices has pen- 
alized grading, attractive packaging, 
and the type of merchandising which 
carries consumer appeal, with the re- 
sult that the industry has lost the 
consumer confidence which it had 
been gradually building up over the 
past twenty years. 

“It is hardly necessary for me to 
point out that without separate ceil- 
ings for various grades and sizes of 
apples, no premium was offered for 
the best packs and therefore, to real- 
jze the greatest returns, growers and 
ackers made up combination packs 
which included the lower grades to 
the extent that the combination 
would sell at ceiling. This procedure 
was considered practically manda- 
tory because the ban on tie-in sales 
made it unlawful to require a buyer 
to purchase so many packages of the 
lower grades at the ceiling in order 
to get a supply of fancy or extra 
fancy fruit. Therefore, by lumping 
them together all apples could often 
be sold at the ceiling without violat- 
ing the O.P.A. regulations. 

“On the few occasions when any 
fruits were in abundance and sold 

cheap at the grower level, it was dis- 
covered that the large supply did not 
move readily, apparently because the 
distributors, both wholesale and re- 
tail, were inclined to take the full 
margin with the result that fruits 
which should have been cheap often 
cost the consumer the full allowable 
ceiling price. This, of course, slowed 
movement at a time when low prices 
and heavy consumption would nor- 
mally occur.” 

Paul S. Armstrong, General Man- 
ager of the California Fruit Grow- 
ers Exchange, presents this picture 
—“Price ceilings on perishables dis- 
tort customary marketing practices 
and, by restricting the price that can 
be paid for preferred quality when 
the demand is strong, tend to level 
out prices irrespective of grade, size 
and condition. This has been demor- 
alizing to sound handling and mer- 
chandising practices because it re- 
moves much of the incentive for 
good careful work.” 


Sounding out further comments 
upon price regulations, Porter Tay- 
lor, General Manager of the Coop- 
erative Fruit and Vegetable Associa- 
tion says, “Probably the most im- 
portant single effect of price regula- 

(Continued on page 20) 
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THE CROP’S THE THING 

























































ficulties and uncertainties 
—weather, and particularly 
pests and diseases. 


Fruit growing has always an 
been surrounded with dif- 


The value of the spray 


ORTHO Scientific Pest attention given to trees 
Control serves to chart in the dormant stage 
particular courses, piloting makes itself apparent 
through each stage from more and more as the 
year end to year end. crop develops. 

North, South, East, West— “ELGETOL” and 


‘ pares : KLEENUP Dormant 
wide variation of materials Ol Manin. cles he 


and techniques are pro- ; , 
’ cidedly good results in 
vided by ORTHO. the dormant spray. 


ELGETOL ano KLEENUP 


DINITRO SPRAY = ****" DORMANT OIL 
CALIFORNIA SPRAY-CHEMICAL CORPORATION 














For longer wear and sturdier protection, ask for Hood farm 
footwear. Because rubber footwear wears from the inside out, 
and despite present restrictions, Hood farm footwear is still 
made with the same tough, inner construction that has made 
it famous for years! Next time you buy, be sure. Look for 
Hood rubber footwear for economy, service and protection. 


HOOD RUBBER COMPANY 
a division of The B. F’. Goodrich Company 
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LOOK FOR THE HOOD ARROW WHEN YOU BUY THEM 
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PRICE CEILINGS 
(Continued from page 19 ) 


tions is the very serious 

which has been done to the we 
industry in the breakdown of the 
grading and standardization which 
has been accomplished over the pre- 
vious twenty years. While growers 
cannot be criticized for reducing the 
quality of the products which they 
were placing on the market when the 
price they could receive was limited 
by government regulation, they 
should not forget that in the future 
grade, pack and quality will again be 
the determining factor in establish- 
ment of premiums above prevailing 
market level .. .” 

International Apple Association’ 
Secretary, Samuel Fraser, has this 
comment to make: 

“In the case of apples, in 1942. 
1943 the industry did a good job in 
keeping supplies moving at very rea- 
sonable prices. The tail-end of the 
season, in the early summer of 1943 
the Army and Navy buying agencies 
went into competition with each 
other for certain supplies and bid the 
price up on the supplies left, a small 
percentage of the crop. This was 
cited as showing need for price con- 
trol. Price control came into opera- 
tion on the 1943-1944 crop; coupled 
with a short crop and a-wretchedly 
drawn regulation. 

“In 1944-1945 crop production was 
larger, price control regulations were 
changed and in parts of the country 
certain marks and sizes reached ceil- 
ing, and under any consideratiop of 
the problem from an economic angle, 
the ceiling was too low for the top 
grades and varieties. So grade stand- 
ards suffered and proper care in pro- 
duction, packing and marketing was 
not encouraged by providing a com- 
pensatory price. The bulk of the 
crop sold below ceiling. Local pric- 
ing agencies came into power and 
certain sections of the country found 
that the Price Control Act basis of 
fixing a price which reflected parity, 
could be set aside by local retail 
pricing agencies. In some sections 
the Retail Pricing Agency of O.P.A. 
set prices which returned to the 
grower of that area less than the 
prices of U.S. No. 1 Canner grade. 
And growers in such areas, in order 
to get returns on cost were forced to 
ship to markets where the ceiling 
plus freight might be used in estab- 
lishing the retail price. At a time 
when we were asked to not use rails 
the action of O.P.A. forced us to ship 
if we were to secure a compensatory 
price. The end results are: 

“1. Production, preparing for 
market and packing of high class 
fruit have been most seriously dis- 
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couraged. It will take years to over- 
come this set back. 











“2 Black markets have been an 
important factor in forcing the pub- 
fic to pay more than ceiling prices, 
and prices quoted are not a record 
of the prices paid. 

“3 Those particular individuals 
who had to work on an Industry 
Committee had their thinking fa- 
cilities stimulated. They were taught 
to use a sharp pencil and those who 
aided got training in these lines. 

“4. The reduction in types of con 
tainers brought about by O.P.A. 
regulations may aid in further stand- 
ardization of packages. Whether any 
benefits compensate for the handi- 
caps is for the individual to decide.” 

In plain terms, Carroll R. Miller, 
Secretary of Appalachian Apple 
Service and the National Peach 
Council, gives us another slant upon 
the effects of price control..He thinks 
that, “The main effect of price regu- 
lations has been to keep the Growers’ 
profits lower than they would have 
been. Whether this is injurious or 
beneficial to the industry is open 
for discussion. 

“Price regulations tended strong- 
ly to remove the incentive to pack 
well. With a fixed top price, the 
tendency was to simply throw the 
fruit at the package. Not many 
growers had the courage and judg- 
ment to maintain their pack stand- 
ards. We know one grower, receiv- 
ing $3.85 for his apples, who refused 
to put oiled paper in the pack. He 
could sell them without. But, under 
war-time demand, much of that 
would have happened without ceil- 
ings. 

“One season will cure that. A big 
crop season when punk packs rot 
and only the attractive, honest packs 
move. Rotten apples are very edu- 
cational. 

“Controls reduced the growers’ 
profits. Some growers were injured 
thereby ; still lack funds to properly 
equip their operations. More were 
unable to build up a sufficient reserve 
to tide them over possible bad years 
ahead. We seem to move on the 
bacon plan ;—a streak of fat and a 
streak of lean. Too-lean bacon isn’t 
good. But neither is too-fat bacon. 
If we must choose, we prefer it too 
lean. So . . . our guess is that price 
controls won't leave visible marks on 
the fruit industry. But they certainly 
are messy and bothersome .. .” 





Credit is extended to the follow- 
ing persons and organizations for the 
photographs appearing on page 9: ap- 
ple box, First National Stores, Inc.; 
orange box, California Fruit Grow- 
ers Exchange; apple basket, Frank 
Ross, House Springs, Mo.; orange 
basket, Kaufmann-Fabry. 
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You, too, can enjoy “smooth going” with the more 
efficient, economical and dependable farm engine. 
performance which you need, by insisting on Champion 
Spark Plugs. The extra hours of wartime farming, 
which your car, tractor, truck and stationary engines 
put in, emphasized enormously the importance of 
dependable spark plugs. It also demonstrated the 
need for those fundamental superiorities, inherent 
in all Champion Spark Plugs, which insure maximum 
performance and dependability in every engine, on 
land, sea and in the air. 





CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY, TOLEDO 1, OHIO VICTORY 
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HYDRAULIC LIFT 
DUAL DEPTH CONTROL 


Here’s a control that really controls — the last word 
in a hydraulic system. At a touch of your fingers, it 
to 
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THE POWER 


OF THE 


The diversified family farms with 
sizable orchards contribute heavily to 
the wealth of the fruit industry. One 
of their advantages lies in versatile 
tractor power kept busy tending the 
orchard and also producing field crops 
for market and for livestock feeding. 


This advantage is now strengthened 
by Allis-Chalmers tractor power that 
eliminates tiring armwork of the past. 
Replacing it is the comfort, ease 
and smoothness of 
power control. Imple- 
ments are raised and 









TO BETTER LIVING 


| TO MORE PROFIT 





ALLIS‘CHALMERS 


MILWAUKEE 1, U.S.A. 










lowered at a finger’s touch by hy- 
draulic control. 


The economy and efficiency of the 
versatile Model “‘C” tractor make it 
an ideal power plant on diversified 
farms which include an orchard. In 
addition to handling a full range of 
power - controlled tillage tools, its 
usefulness extends to power take-off 
operated mowers and sprayers, all of 
which bring greater ease and effi- 
ciency to orchard operations, and 
higher earnings to every phase of 
your farm work. 

















The 
GREAT STREAMLINER 


THE - 


WRITE FOR PRICES 
WESTHAUSER NURSERIES 


BOX 100, SAWYER, MICH. 











LIME TEST PAPERS 


will answer all your questions about liming soils. Will 
lime benefit your trees? Is lime needed for legumes? 
How much? They show the degree of soi! acidity. Lime 
needs are easily estimated. A handy pocket size set, 
booklet of lanati and r dati and 


100 Lime Test Papers—$1I.00 


THE FARM AID COMPANY 
Box 1707 Jackson, Tenn. 

















CITRUS PROPAGATION 


(Continued from page 12) 


Budding is done at either of t 
seasons. One of these is in sprin — 
soon as the bark will slip after the 
dormant winter season, the other " 
early in autumn before growth in the 
stocks stops and the bark tightens 
The latter is the preferred time and - 
often referred to as “dormant bud. 
ding.” For spring budding, the bud- 
wood is cut during the winter dormant 
season and stored until needed, while 
for autumn budding the budwood is 
cut and used immediately. 


Citrus trees are seldom propa 

by grafting, instead they ste Gre 
gated by budding and the method useq 
is commonly called “Inverted Bud- 
ding.” The cross cut is made at the 
bottom and the bud is shoved up into 
the slit. In advance of budding, the 
stocks are trimmed and poor ones are 
cut out. Buds are tied in place with 
narrow strips of waxed cloth pre- 
pared by cooking rolls of cloth about 
six inches long and two inchés thick in 
a mixture of resin, one pound; bees- 
wax, four pounds; and three table- 
spoonfuls of raw pine gum. These 
materials are melted first and the rolls 
of cloth then dropped in and cooked 
until the liquid wax has penetrated all 
the way through. For use, the cloth 
is torn in strips about three-eighths 
of an inch wide and six to eight inches 
long depending on the diameter of the 
stocks. The buds are inserted close to 
the ground and completely wrapped. 
It is best to cut buds of good length 
and substance. Union of bud and 
stock takes place in two weeks or so 
under favorable conditions. 


At the proper time, the stocks are 
cut off just above the buds. Dormant 
budded stocks are cut off in spring 
when or just before top growth starts, 
while spring budded stocks are cut 
off as soon as the buds are well unit- 
ed. A stake is set at each stock to 
which the shoot growth from the bud 
is tied three or four times as it grows 
upward to keep it straight and protect 
it from being injured or broken off. 
All sprouts are removed from the 
stock below the bud, fertilizer is ap- 
plied and the young trees are kept m 
active growth throughout the season. 
When the young tree has reached the 
top, a stake thirty inches or so in 
height above ground, it is cut off to in- 
duce branching. Citrus trees are sold 
both by caliper and age. One season's 
growth from budding will give trees 
one-half to three-quarters of an inch 
caliper. One, two and three year old 
trees are handled and it may be noted 
that the root system is at least two and 
more often three years older than the 
top. This makes for earlier fruiting 


— 
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“TP TOEING THE MARK 


(Continued from page 13) 


worm “entrances.” 

In a search for the usual high 
goring orchards, the, entomologist 
was not disappointed entirely, for 
some exceptionally clean crops were 
found. 

Six of these orchards are here de- 
gribed with the percentage of clean 
fruit found present at the time of the 
orchard visit. As in former years, only 
orchards 14 years of age, or over were 
yisited and all of the commercial apple 
yarieties present checked for blem- 
ishes. Not less than 2,000 fruits were 
inspected individually and the blem- 
jshes tabulated. 

The 35 acre orchard of Ralph Ladd, 
Athens County, which takes first place 
this year with a score of 97.38% clean 
fruit, occupied third place in 1944 
with a score of 99.26%. The crop 
in this orchard in 1944 yielded about 
12,000 bushels, while this year only 
2,500 bushels were harvested. The va- 
rieties checked were: Golden Deli- 
cious, Red Delicious, Jonathan and 
Rome Beauty. Outstanding control of 
apple scab was secured, for less than 
1% of the fruits were blemished by 
that disease. The materials used for 
apple scab control were: liquid lime- 
sulfur in the prepink application, fol- 
lowed by two more preblossom sprays 
of wettable sulfur, and four post- 
blossom sprays all carrying wettable 
sulfur and lead arsenate. Mr. Ladd 
shares with his sister credit for the ex- 
cellent performance of this orchard in 
growing clean fruit since we have 
been scoring the Ohio orchards. 
The orchard of Russell Perry 
(96.42% ) near Cambridge, Guernsey 
County, is a new one in the “select” 
group this year. The trees wander 
over three hillsides with soil too 
poor to grow good crops of grain, 
or pasture. Mr. Perry has given 
this orchard good care for several 
years with the result that it is now at 
the “peak” of performance. The fruit 
had the best color and finish of any 
orchard visited this year. The size 
was all that could be expected con- 
sidering the poor soil and the drouth 
which came late in the summer. His 
spray program consisted of three pre- 
blossom sprays of liquid lime-sulfur, 
followed by wettable sulfur through- 
out the remainder of the season. Lead 
arsenate, lime and zinc sulfate were 
included in all applications following 
the 10-day spray. We believe that 
much credit must be given zinc sul- 
fate for the excellent finish and fine 
foliage. 

Ernest Holdren (95.60%) of 
Little Hocking, Ohio, and his son 
did all the spraying’of their mature 
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eigy GEIGY COMPANY, INC 






ORIGINATORS OF 


89-91 BARCLAY ST., NEW YORK 8, N.Y. | 
DDT INSECTICIDES 


Oppoiluntly 


FOR MAN WITH CAR 
NO BOSSES- You'll be your own 


boss—go and come as you like. 


NO LAYOFFS -you'1 have a big 


pay job as long as you want it. 


NO STRIKES-yow'! be working 


for yourself in a pleasant, in- 
teresting, healthful job. 


Use Your Car as McNESS 
STORE ON WHEELS. 


Serve a rich trading area regularly 
with popular line of quality home 
and farm necessities. Easy to estab- 
lish big volume, permanent business 
now. Make more money than ever 
before—We’ll help you start. Write 
today for McNess Dealer Book—tTells 
all about this wonderful opportunity 
—no obligation. Write today. 


THE McNESS COMPANY 2 
89 Adams St. Freeport, III. 





MAGIC 


ELECTRIC WELDER 
fe Sfmt ee ers DO 


ealli 





power unit, flame ond 
Really two welders in one.) Corbons, 
juxes, rods, mask included. Just plug 
it in any electric outie?. 110 volts AC 
er DC. Also 32 Volts. Used by the 
Navy, Guoronteed one yeor. Complete 
simple instructions with eoch set. 
MAGIC-WELDER MFG. CO. 
241L$ Canal St., New York City 











DEAF? 


HARD OF HEARING? 


HEAD NOISES? Try this simple home 
treatment. It has helped a great many 
who suffered due to catarrh of the head. 
Many folks past 70 report hearing fine 
and head noises gone. Nothing tc wear— 
no one need know. Write today for proof 
and 30 days trial offer. No obligation. 


THE ELMO COMPANY Dept. 636 Davenport, lowa 

















“Mew OTTAWA WOOD SAW 






wood to pay foritself quick- 
ly. Easily moved while at- 








LEG SUFFERERS 


Why continue to suffer without attempt- 
ing to do sumething? Write today for New 
Booklet—**THE LIEPE METHODS FOR 
HOME USE.” It tells about Varicose 
Ulcers and Open Leg Sores. Liepe Methods 
used whtle yeu walk. More than 40 years of 
success. Praised and en- 

dorsed by multitudes. FREE 


RFE METHODS, 22060.Crecn Bey fwe., BOOKLET 
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From where I sit... 4y Joe Marsh 








Over at Thistle Ridge they're 
always boasting about their 
local heroes — veterans of the 
Revolutionary War, philanthro- 
pists and congressmen, and an 
artist with pictures in the Met- 
ropolitan Museum. 


Well, we've got our local 
heroes, too... 


There was old Doc Turner, 
who fought for years against 
the intolerance and bigotry that 
kept children from being vacci- 
nated in our county. 

And Deacon Follensby, who 


fought for free pews in the 
churches; Jess Hackney, who 


Our Town Has 
Heroes, Too 


campaigned for teaching honest 
history in the public schools; 
Wedd Towers, who fought the 
encroachment of Prohibition in 
our county and persuaded folks 
they wanted tolerance and mod- 
eratior in place of a return to 
lawlessness. 

True, you won't find any mon- 
uments to any of these folks. 
Sut from where I sit, they’re 
heroes in a cause that’s pretty 
sacred in our town: the cause ot 
freedom, tolerance, and human 


dignity. 
See Mark 





Copyright, 1945, United States Brewers Foundation 


TOEING THE MARK 


(Continued from page 23 ) 


orchard of about 30 acres at the we 
ern edge of Washington County. The, 
used a Speed sprayer. The S ry 
sprayer was slowed down to cover th 
trees thoroughly, and in the Opinion 
of Mr. Holdren this sprayer great] 
lightened the burden of sprayin 9. Thi, 
orchard has never had a worm sel 
lem, but had late defoliation from 
bordeaux sprays in previous years 
This year no bordeaux mixture Was 
applied. Wettable sulfur, 3 Ibs, of 
lead arsenate and 3 Ibs. of lime were 
used in all of the sprays applied after 
bloom. No zinc sulfate was used with 
the summer sprays and some arsenical 
burn occurred to foliage. This was 
not nearly as serious as the bordeaux 
injury of previous years. 

But one preblossom spray was ap- 
plied for apple scab control using 2 
gallons of liquid lime-sulfur per 100 
gallons of spray in the pink applica- 
tion. Only 3.61% of the apples car- 
ried scab marks, and 0.54% worm 
stings. Many other orchards that re- 
ceived but one preblossom spray were 
not so fortunate in scab control. 


The 18 acre Buechler Brothers’ 
(95.38% ) orchard is located south of 
Madison, Ohio, in Lake County and 
on gently sloping land from which 
Lake Erie can be plainly seen on a 
clear day. The soil is low in fertility. 
The orchard consists of 24 year old 
trees. This orchard is but two years 
out of “neglect” during which time it 
was over-run for several years with 
apple scab and cankerworms—much 
of the foliage being destroyed during 
the growing season by these pests. The 
3uechler Brothers (Everett, Harold 
and Paul) were formerly vegetable 
growers and have also been engaged 
in building cabin boats for use on Lake 
Erie. When they acquired the 18 
acre orchard, two yeafs ago, they 
transferred their interest to fruit 
growing and in two years have 
brought the orchard into an excellent 
stage of production. About five of 
the 23 acres of trees were retained by 
the original owner, and in order to 
protect their orchard the Buechler 
Brothers sprayed this adjoining five 
acres to prevent the spread of pests 
to their own trees. They were suc- 
cessful this year in growing good fruit 
on unpruned trees in these five acres 
by spraying alone. The apple crop 
in their own orchard was protected 
from scab almost entirely by wettable 
sulfur, although one gallon of liquid 
lime-sulfur to a 400 gallon tank was 
added to the recommended amount 
of wettable sulfur in the first pre- 
blossom spray. Thereaiter through- 


—— 
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“ommendations carried in the fruit 
spray service letters. 
The name of Emery Leow 
92.50%) occurs frequently in the 
“clean fruit honor list.” He lives about 
1% miles south of Oak Harbor, Otta- 
wa county. Mr. Leow and his 18 year 
oid son care for an 80 acre farm hav- 
ing 17 acres of 15 and 30 year old ap- 
le trees. The crop in the young or- 
chard was lost by frost, but the old 
trees came through with about 15% 
of acrop of nice fruit on a few vari- 


between scab and worm stings. No 
dormant spray was applied. Two pre- 
blossom sprays of ‘two gallons of li- 
quid lime-sulfur per 100 were applied 
in the prepink and pink stages. Wet- 
table sulfur and lead arsenate were 
ysed in the calyx and in all six of the 
cover sprays—the last being applied 
August 8th. Mr. Leow is very thor- 
ough in his spray applications, and his 
fruit has ranked high during the 16 
years we have been checking his spray 
results. 
Otto Balduf (92.20%) near Camp 
Perry, Ottawa County, brought his 
1945 crop of -apples to its degree of 
perfection the hard way. Mr. Balduf 
applied 1314 sprays to this orchard, 
which two years ago had been rather 
badly infested with codling moth. His 
4¥, acre orchard consists of 18 and 20 
year old trees. The size of the Golden 
Delicious apples was such that it 
took only 100 apples to make a bushel. 
Almost all of the blemishes found 
were caused by the codling moth. Re- 
markable as it may seem, not a single 
scab Spot was found on the fruits ex- 
amined in this orchard this year. In 
harvesting his McIntosh, Mr. Balduf 
stated that not a single scabby apple 
was found. Such an accomplishment 
in a spray season like 1945 may be 
dificult for many of our Ohio apple 
growers to understand. However, 
had they carried the spray gun, as did 
Mr. Balduf throughout the 131% spray 
applications, it might not be difficult 
to understand. 


The orchard received a dormant oil 
spray, followed by 31% applications 
of liquid lime-sulfur before bloom; a 
mixture of lime-sulfur and wettable 
sulfur plus 3 Ibs. of lead arsenate in 
the calyx and 10-day sprays; this was 
followed by 7 cover sprays of wettable 
sulfur and lead arsenate. No lime, or 
zinc sulfate was used in this orchard. 


Mr. Balduf's orchard is located 
within a stone’s throw of Lake Erie, 
where spraying ‘with the wind” us- 
ually is the only way by which the 
trees can be covered. This accounts 
for the “half spray,’’ which means 
the wind did not change direction in 
time to complete the application. 
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eties. Blemishes were equally divided. 








COMPLETE 


More than 100 models assure you the EX- 


PROTECTION - xz 


ACT Iron Age machine to spray with ease 
and economy. 


You can have com- ® 7 Pump Sizes ... the right pump for each 


sprayer. 
plete protection at © 6 to 40 gals. a minute capacities to meet all 
low cost now! See — 


© A range of 500 to 1,000 Ibs. per square inch 
assures ... the exact and constant pressure 
you require. 

Rugged construction means years of trou- 
ble-free operation. 


® Simplicity of design makes lubrication and 
maintenance easy. 


Plait and Spray the IRON AGE 
OO a mh ie 


A.B.FARQUHAR COMPANY, YORK,PA. 


3425 Duke Street York. Pennsylvania 


You've Heard of ES-MIN-EL 


but have you ever tried if? 


Everybody's talking about ES-MiIN-EL—the soil mineralizer that contains 
the ESsential MiNeral ELements, manganese, copper, zinc, boron, iron. . 
Use ES-MIN-EL—and grow QUALITY fruits and vegetables! 


ES-MIN-EL is now sold in convenient 5-lb. and 100-lb. bags. Write us today 
for your dealer's name. 


your Iron Age Deal- 
er or write today for ‘ 
an Iron Age Sprayer 
Catalog. 












The Mark of Quality 





Write for Free Bulletins 








TENNESSEE CORPORATION 


Atlanta, Georgia Lockland, Ohio 











FRUIT GROWERS! 
> Me | 6KER-0-KIL 

! WEED 

BURNERS 




















are available to you! 
Used for weed burning, 
disinfecting, etc. 

Write for FREE Circular 44E 


KER-O-KiL MFG. CO. 


Redwood City, Calif. 
Or Gettysburg, Pa. 












ee ADS 


H ORDER 


T GROW 











BABY CHICKS 


250-350 PEDIGREED = BIG FLOPPY COMB 
type egg-bred ““AAA White Leghorn Pullets 
$15. 00, Lay $8.00. Cockerels $2.75. Four weeks “y 
8s $25.00, 95% sex guaranteed. Catal 

MARTI LEGHORN. FARM, Box A, Windsor, Missouri. 
67 — VARIETIES: BABY CHICKS, EGGS, BREED- 
ING sstoc! Ducks, Turkeys, Guineas, Chickens, 
= hag "Free handsome catalogue, colored pictures, 
showing Lakenvelders ; Polish ; Hamburgs; Andalusians 
Sussex; Giants; Cornish Houd dans; Minorcas; eleven 
beautiful varieties Wyandottes and Rocks; _ Australorps ; 
Spanish; Buttercups; Langshans; Anconas; Orpingtons; 
Rhode Islands; New Hampshires; Br: shee: Yokohamas: 
Turkens ; Vikings: 10. varieties Hybrids. MURRAY Mc- 
MURRAY, Box B 24, Webster City, Iowa. 


BOOKS 


BOOK SALE, NEW AND USED. AMAZING BAR- 
GAINS. 35c up. Free catalog. 6000 titles, Novels, 
westerns, mysteries, non-fiction. AMERICAN LENDING 
LIBRARY, Dept. AFG, College Point, New York.. 




















adapted; Marcy Marion om. largest fruits of all 
Rasp. Delicious . os large as grapes; Thornless 
Boysenberries; Large Red Lake Currants and Poorman 
Gooseberries. Apricots, Nectarines and other Fruit Trees. 
True fall bearing cherries. Ornamental Fruits, dual- 
purpose plants for utility and landscape planting. Com- 
blete list of fruit trees and berry - J with 
100 cultural tips free. Sen N. 
SCARFF'S SONS, Box 31, New Carlisle, Ohio. 


?EACH AND APPLE TREES AS LOW AS 20c. PEARS. 

—., a. ——E grapevines 10c. Ever- 
ees low as 25c. Catalog free. 
TENNESSEE ‘NURSERY COMPANY, Box 202, Cleve- 
land, Tennessee. 


— SALE—BLIGHT RESISTING CHESTNUT TREES, 
seedlings, root _— VIRGINIA TREE 
FARM. W Woodlawn, Virginia 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 100 BLAKEMORE $1.00 POST- 
paid, Ask for list describing all leading varieties, in- 
eluding Everbearing, as well as vine berry plants. 
WALLER BROTHERS, Judsonia, Arkansas. 


OLD HOME PEAR | TREES, UNDERSTOCK FOR 
top-working. Baile ch. Pixwell gooseberry. 
WHEELOCK. WILSON NURSERY, 


























FOR SALE—EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 


FOR SALE--JOHN BEAN CLEANER NO. 7 WITH 
% Horse single phase motor. One John Bean Eliminator 
No. 10 with 2 inch belt. This equipment new, used one 
—. BAYFIELD FRUIT GROWERS, Bayfield, Wis- 
consin. 


FOR SALE—A LARGE CAPACITY APPLE WASHER, 
nearly new. HAROLD L. COLLINS, Moorestown, New 
Jersey. 

FOR SALE: COMPLETE NEW APPLE ‘GRADER— 
Capacity 400° bushels per day with polisher, 3 sizing units, 
and roller conveyor. Also Peach Graders. HAMILTON 
& COMPANY, Ephrata, Pa. 


FOR SALE—23,000 Gal. Cap. Cider Press. Complete 
with motor and all necessary equipment. In A-1 shape. 
For information write M. A. PRESSELL, 1495 Main 
Street, Lakeville, Michigan. 


FOR SALE: CIDER PRESSES AND SUPPLIES. AP- 
ple and peach Electro Magnetic Sizers. . G. RUNKLES 
ACHINERY COMPANY, 185 Oakland Street, Trenton, 
New Jersey. 


DISINFECT WITH FIRE! WORLD'S FINEST AEROIL 
kerosene Torches destroy lice, mites, green weeds, seeds 
and all, instantly. 300,000 users. 4 gal. , Tank, _ Burner 
and Hose $20, express collect. di SINE 
EQUIPMENT, AFG, Quakertown, Pa. 


— ggg SPRAYER. 50 GAL. PUMP. 
yal. Steel tank. 25 Horse Engine. VARNI TRE 
SURGERY, So. Glastonbury, Conn. 


HORSE TRAINING 


“HOW TO BREAK AND TRAIN —. BOOK 
every farmer and horseman should ha It is free; no 
oblieation. Simply address BEERY 8’ "HOOL OF HORSE- 
MANSHIP, Dept. 13812, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 


HUNTING HOUNDS 


HUNDRED HUNTING HOUNDS, BLUETICKS. RED- 
bones, Blacks, Tans, Spotted. Foxhounds, Coonhounds, 
Combination Hunters. Ressonahle. Trial. Pictures. EL- 
TON BECK, D-32, Herrick, Ilinois. 


















































MALE HELP WANTED 


RELIABLE MAN WITH CAR WANTED TO CALL ON 
farmers. Wonderful opportunity now. No experience or 
capital required. Permanent. Write today. McNESS 
COMPANY, Dept. 654, Freeport, Illinois. 











MISCELLANEOUS 


TOOK! A LIVING FROM YOUR ROADSIDE STAND. 
Literature ten cents. ARCADIA FARMS, Amelia, Ohio. 


NO-Naw KEEPS RABBITS AWAY. $1.00 PACKAGE 
for 100 trees. Powder solvent used like varnish, lasts one 
year. Guaranteed results). ORCHARDVIEW, Box 91, 
Noblesville, Sadione. 














NURSERY STOCK 


Marshalltown, Iowa. 
ORCHARD FOR LEASE 


APPLE ORCHARD FOR LEASE. 80 ACRES OF DI- 
versified commercial varieties of apples. Produces 12,000 
to 16,000 bushels of apples yearly. Excellent opportunity 
for experienced, responsible orchardist. Lessee must be 
able to finance all operations, including equipment. Lo- 
cation on paved road, and within 18 mile circle of 
Detroit. Address EDWIN 8S. GEORGE FOUNDATION, 
3200 Franklin Road, Route 3, Pontiac, Michigan. 


ORCHARDS FOR SALE 


62%, ACRES LOCATED — IN | BEAUTIFUL HILLS OF 
middle Southern Tennessee. Two miles from County Seat. 
About 4,000 peach trees and 1,000 apples, third year 
bearing. Two houses, good barn, sprayer, pruners, 7 new 
metal picking buckets. About 20 acres pasture. About 
$4,200 income this year. Price $6,000.00 terms or 5 per- 
cent discount for cash. Possession January 1, 1946 or 
sooner. Address : J. C. FRADY, Fayetteville, Tennessee. 


120 ACRES—66 acres in Orchard in good condition. 
Mostly Golden Delicious and Jonathans—20 acres, about 
12 years old. Balance in their prime. jood, proven 
orchard soil—New house, new barn and packing house. 
Plenty water. Price $10,000. Terms if desired. This farm 
can more than pay for itself with one crop. ADDRESS 
BOX 224, Pittsfield, Dlinois. 


PATENTS 


NATIONAL TRADE MARK COMPANY, 
Building, Washington, D. C. 


PHOTO FINISHING 


CENTURY DELIVERS WORK AND SERVICE THAT 
can’t be beat. 8 exp. roll 25c with two professional en- 
largements FREE. CENTURY PHOTO SERVICE, La 
Crosse, Wisconsin. 


YOU WILL AGREE OUR ULTRA-MODERN LUXTONE 
finish the most beautiful of all. Wide margin, deckled, 
plate embossed prints. Only 25c for 8 exp. roll. Finest 
Free Deluxe Enlargement Offer. Send your next roll to 
us for America’s most outstanding prints. . MAILBAG 
FILM SERVICE, Box 5440-A, Chicago 80, Dlinois. 





























MUNSEY 














Calendar of Coming 


MEETINGS and EXHIBITS 
(Continued from page 7 4 4 
Jan. 30-Feb. 1.—Eastern Meeting, 
New York State Horticultural 
Kingston.—Roy P. McPherson 
Le Roy. > 
Feb. 4-5—Nebraska State H caltecll™ 
Society Annual 2 Sit Hon H 
pert, Sec’y Lincoln. ¥ 
Feb. 6-7—The Annual Meeting of 
State Horticultural Society. will be ti 
at the Netherland Plaza Hotel, Cincin. 
nati—Frank H. Beach, Sec’y, Colne 
Feb. 7-8—Seventy-Ninth Annual Meeting 
of the Kansas State Horticultural Society 
at Kansas State College, Manhattan, — 
Geo. W. Kinkead, Sec’y, Topeka. 


Feb. 8-9—The 51st Annual Cony 
the West Virginia State Hortic pre m 
Society at Martjnsburg. —Cae R 
Miller, Sec’y, Martinsburg. 

Feb. 20—The Rhode Island Fruit Growers 
Association will hold its annual meet. 
ing in connection with the Farm and 
Home Show being sponsored by the 
Rhode Island Agricultural Conference — 
E. P. Christopher, Sec’y, Kingston, 












LETTERS to the EDITOR 


(Continued from page 7) 


and egg money, in proportion to the energy 
and time expended, doesn’t compare with 
boysenberry money. Berry culture can be 
the woman’s share of farm production. 

Bartlett, Tenn. Mary S. Smith 


Taking its place among leaders of the 
bramble family, the Boysenberry is rapidly 
gaining in popularity. Having been dis- 
tributed to nurseries in 1932, it is a compar- 
atively new fruit from a triple cross in- 
volving loganberries, blackberries, and 
raspberries. The Boysenberry was bred by 
Rudolph Boysen, Superintendent of Parks 
of Anaheim, California, and its fine 
and firm flesh coupled with the excellent 
appearance of the pack have created a con- 
sumer demand for them wherever they are 
grown and marketed. 











POULTRY MAGAZINE 


YOUR GREATEST POULTRY PROBLEM WILL LOOK 
simple when you read American Poultry Journal — 
larly. 500,000 poultrymen do, why not you? 2 years 
50c.° 5 years $1.00. AMERICAN POULTRY JOURNAL, 
590 South Clark, Chicago, Ilinois. 


PRACTICAL MONEY-MAKING POULTRY RAISING 
helps from Experimental Farm for only 25c per year. 
Five years, $1.00. Subscribe today! POULTRY TRIB- 
UNE, Dept. 15, Mount Morris, Illinois. 


PRINTING 


PRINTING—LETTERHEADS, ENVELOPES, STATE- 

ments, Blotters, Business Cards, Stationery, etc. Prices 
upon request. Low prices. Quality work. Write us be- 

_ ordering elsewhere. IMPERIAL PRESS, Imperial, 
a. 























THE GEMZATA STRAWBERRY — THE ong A ao 
purpose berry. Lots of size, heavy spring cro 

fall crop. Ripens well in cool weather. Tdeal = rit 
culture. Good quality and flavor. $2.25 per 50. $4.50 
per 190 prepaid. W. A. BENTS NURSERIES, Fruit and 
Evergreen Specialists. Cresco, _Towa. 


BRUNES MARVEL STRAWBERRY. THE NEW, 
large, sweet, everbearer. Folder free. CHAS. BRUNES, 
Originator, Pequot Lakes, Minnesota. - 


CRATH ENGLISH WALNUT TREES, SMALL TO VERY 
large. Half of former prices, while they last. CARPA- 
THIAN NURSERY, Dallas City, Illinois. 


DEPENDABLE FRUIT AND NUT TREES, SMALL 
fruits, Ornaments, and General Nursery Stock Combined 
catalogue and Planting Guide free. CUMB 

VALLEY NURSERIES, INC., McMinnville, Tennessee. 


JUNE BUD PEACH. AM NOW ACCEPTING ORDERS 
for Fall delivery. Should have half million peaches 
for commercial and wholesale trade. Write for prices. 
hence ma WHOLESALE NURSERY, P.O. Box 34, 
mithville, Te 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS — ,4O ee 
ary at 1°0 for $2.00; 500 for $5.00; Postpa: 1000 f 

$8.00. a at $15.00 per 1000. ees Alans 
less at 20¢ each -_ JQHN LIGHTFOOT, Birchwood, Tenn. 























SCARFF’S BERRY PLANTS AND FRUIT TREES. 
Better varieties for Home and Commercial Planting. Bris- 
tol) Black Raspberry, 


highest quality and most widely 








RABBITS 
GIANT CHINCHILLA RABBITS. VALUABLE FUR. 





THE LEGEND 
WHISPERED 


By Dougall MacArthur is an interesting 
story of fruit growing in the State of 
Washington. The struggle with insect 
pests, the difficulty of meeting federal 
spray residue tolerances, and the triumph 
ultimately of organized effort is vividly 
told. A delightful story which all fruit 
growers will enjoy reading. Makes a 
wonderful Christmas present! Sent post- 
paid on receipt of $2.50. 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
1370 Ontario St., Cleveland 13, Ohio 

















Delicious Meat. Easily Raised. Pleasant Pastime. Tre- 
mendous Demand. Small Investment. Large Profit. 
WILLOW FARM, R-32, Sellersville, Penna. 

RUBBER 





RUBBER — YOUR RUBBER REQUIREMENTS ARE 
important-—know where to get it when you want it. 
Belts—rubber bands, boots, coats, gloves, hose, spray 
bulbs, aprons, budding strips. Get our Price Sheet and 
Catalog today. BROADWAY RUBBER MANUFAC- 
TURING COMPANY, Louisville 2, Kentucky. 











USED AUTO PARTS 


HAVING a TROUBLE? he —. Ki 
teed auto, truck parts save money. Transmiss pecial- 
ists. Describe needs; immediate reply. VICTORY, 2930 
AZ North Western, Chicago 18, MDlinois. 











SONGWRITERS 


SONG POEMS WANTED. TO BE SET TO MUSIC, 
Send poem for immediate consideration. FIVE STAR 














MUSIC MASTERS, 716 Beacon Building, Boston 8, 
Mass. 

TURKEYS 
RAISE TURKEYS THE NEW WAY. oe FOR 


free information, explaining how to make © $3,000 
in your own backyard. Address NATIONAL PURKEYS 
INSTITUTE, Dept. 233, Canaan, Kansas. 





WANTED TO BUY 


wanrem 0 cad BUY—100,000 Plants. Strawberries, or 
berries. berries, Dewberries, Boysenberries, 
HENRY JOHNSON, 800 Vine Street, Chattanooga, Te 
nessee. 

WATCHES WANTED—BROKEN OR USABLE—ALL 
my poet a. en locks, cigarette lighters 
rings, § acies, alarm Ci0c. re' ie 
teeth, ete. Cash mailed promptly. LOWE'S, Holland 
Building, St. Louis 1, Missouri. 








—— 
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Highest prices paid for jewelry. 
gold 
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-RNATIONAL HARVESTER SHOWS 
STWAR TRACTORS AND 


7 






olahame) F 


IMPLEMENTS 


Line 


New 


The Farmall Cub tractor, shown here with farm truck, provides the advantages of power ian 


ing for small acreages equal in economy with the advantages enjoyed by large-scale farmers. 


Wits a great array of tractors 
and implements, each designed for a 
specific farm job, International Har- 
yester showed farm paper editors at 
its Hinsdale Experimental Farm, 
Hinsdale, Illinois, its new postwar 
line of farm machinery. 

Thirty-two tractors designed to do 
a large number of widely varying 
jobs in orchards, groves and _ fields 
comprise the power groups. For the 
small farm and orchard, Internation- 
al Harvester unveiled its Farmall 
Cub—a small and economical trac- 
tor weighing 1050 Ibs. equipped with 
a 10 h.p. engine and able to pull a 
single 12-inch plow. 

Small orchards which have all but 
been abandoned because tillage and 
insect and disease contro! require 
mechanical power will find the 
Farmall Cub an economical and 
efficient power unit. 

“Touch control” of implements 
through a power actuating unit in 
the tractor is comfort and conveni- 
ence every farmer has dreamed 
about. This system of regulating 
farm implements makes _ possible 
quick and easy attachment and de- 
tachment of tools; raising and low- 
ering of both mounted and trailing 


‘tools by the touch of a finger on a 


small lever ; and positive and precise 
control of penetration of tillage tools 
in the ground ; has tremendous flexi- 
bility and with it the operator can per- 
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form practically any field operation. 

Many International Harvester 
tractors, including the Farmall 
cub, and implements are equipped 
with “touch control” and there is no 
development in farm machinery 
which means so much to the grower 
in a saving of time and labor. Among 
the tools designed for “touch con- 
trol” units are moldboard plow, disk 
plow, corn planter, combination 
planter and fertilizer, blackland 
planter, runner planter, middle bus- 
ter, cultivator, beet puller, beet and 
bean cultivator, grain drill, mower 
and sweep rake. 

The outstanding demonstration at 
Hinsdale was the new International 
Harvester mechanical cotton picker 
which actually picked cotton from a 
field brought up from the South and 
before the very eyes of the farm edi- 
tors. In actual operation also was a 
new cut-off corn picker, a one-man 
pick-up hay baler and a side deliv- 
ery rake. Demonstrated, too, were 
a self-propelled combine, spreader 
for fluid manure, sugar beet harves- 
ter, dry and green hay chopper and 
small hay baler. The home freezer 
which grew out of International 
Harvester milk cooling experience 
was unveiled at a special demonstra- 
tion in one of the large tents and dur- 
ing the luncheon hour. A new line 
of farm motor trucks powered with 
International Harvester Green Dia- 
mond Engine completed the exhibit. 


Operated by power-drive direct from the tractor, the hay baler picks up the hay from the 
windrow automatically, makes the bales, ties them securely, and delivers them to the rack. 








Make Light Work of Heavy Lifting 


A Stevedore Jr. takes the “grunt” and 
fatigue out of heavy lifting and makes light 
work of it. This labor-saving equipment 
will save you man-hours in handling time 
in loading, stacking and elevating oper- 
ations. Portable . . . easily rolled to the 
job . . . handles boxes, baskets, crates or 
bags of produce. Lifts 225 pounds dis- 
tributed load weight at rate of 50’ per min- 
ute and plugs in on standard 110 volt light- 
ing circuit. Two models are designed for 
your needs, both equipped with patented 
“Cam-lock” standards that adjust easily to 
a range of operating conditions . . . from 
18” level to delivery height of 64”. Write 
for more information today so you can 
make light work of heavy lifting. 


Offices in. Principal Cities 


THE RAPIDS-STANDARD CO., Inc. 














JUNE BUD PEACH 


WE STILL HAVE A SURPLUS IN EL- 
BERTA, EARLY ELBERTA, JUBILEE, 
RED HAVEN, HILEY AND MAYFLOWER. 
ALSO A SIZABLE LINE OF YEAR OLD 
APPLE IN DOUBLE RED AND YELLOW 
DELICIOUS, STAYMAN, RED JUNE, 
TRANSPARENT AND GRIMES. 

We exercise care in keeping our stock true 

to description. 


Write for Prices 


FARMERS WHOLESALE NURSERY 


P. O. BOX 34 TEL. 404 
SMITHVILLE, TENN. 


2 GREAT STRAWBERRIES 


STREAMLINER — New, Everbearing, Hardy, 
Large Glossy—Red Berries—Very Sweet. Plants 
quite scarce. 

GEMZATA—About the same as Streamliner. 
Produces well the first season. Plants available 
NOW! 

















SEND FOR CATALOG AND COLORED FQLD- 
ER OF BERRY PLANTS, RHUBARB, ARTI- 
CHOKES, ASPARAGUS. DO IT TODAY! 





Brentwood Berry Gardens 
140A S. Carmelina Ave., 
Los Angeles 24, California 












HUNT’S GRAFTING WAXES 
RODENT REPELLENT, ETC. 


M. J. Beck Co., Box 7, Lansing 1, Mich. 
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DDT Residue Tolerance 


IN ANTICIPATION of general use 
of DDT next season, and with the 
‘goal of adequate safeguarding of the 
public, the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration has announced an informal 
tolerance of 7 milligrams of DDT 
residue on apples. 

The Administration states that the 
toxicity of DDT is less than that of 
several other common insecticides and 
that it has many advantages over 
some insecticides that have long been 
in use—however, it is by no means 
harmless and does have toxic proper- 
ties. 

Since reports from the USDA re- 
search center at Beltsville show that 
it isn’t simply a matter of washing off 
DDT residue, the control of DDT 
residue on apples is unlike the residue 
problem on other insecticides. So far, 
there has not been any method of re- 
moval devised that will not damage 
the apple. 

Under the provisions of the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, DDT 
should not be used on food crops or 
in the storage, handling, or manufac- 
ture of food unless it is required. The 
Food and Drug Administration rec- 
ommends that, “In determining 
whether or not DDT is required there 
should be taken into account the avail- 
ability of insecticides that are less 
toxic than DDT.” 

Since safer insecticides such as the 
pyrethrins and rotenone are avail- 
able for use on leafy vegetables, there 
is grave question concerning the pro- 
priety of the use of DDT on such 
crops. However, the Food and Drug 
Administration says that, “No ques- 
tion is raised concerning the use of 
DDT on such fruits as apples and 
pears since it is less toxic than the 
other commonly used insecticides for 
these: crops, such as lead arsenate 
and cryolite. In any event, the quan- 
tity of DDT used should be held to 
the minimum reasonably necessary 
for protection.” 

In stating that “For the present 
the Food and Drug Administration 





will not take action against apples and 
pears containing not more than 7 mil- 
ligrams of DDT per kilogram of 
fruit,” the Administration points out 
that “The views expressed are sub- 
ject to modification as additional facts 
may become available and controlling 
decisions are rendered by Federal 
Courts.” 


Welcome Back Truman Nold 


AFTER ALMOST two years’ serv- 
ice as P.F.C. Nold in the United 
States Army, Truman Nold is back 
‘again as Secretary of the National 
Apple Institute in Washington, D.C. 

On January 1, 1943, with the coun- 
try at war, Mr. Nold was given a 
leave of absence and became Secre- 
tary of the Fruit and Vegetable Com- 
mittee of the United Nations. Then 
in January, 1944, he voluntarily gave 
up his deferment and was inducted 
into the United States Army. 

After training in this country in 
various branches of the service, 
P.F.C. Nold went overseas in Novem- 
ber, 1944, as an infantry replacement. 
As No. 2 man in a machine gun unit, 
P.F.C. Nold fought with the 12th In- 
fantry Regiment under General Pat- 
ton attacking the Siegfried Line dur- 
ing the Winter and Spring of 1945. 
V-E Day found his unit on the banks 
of the Danube. 

Truman Nold returns to his former 
position as Secretary of the National 
Apple Institute to fight as brilliantly 
for the apple growers and shippers as 
he did on the Western Front. We 
welcome his return. 


Merry Christmas | 
THE AGE-OLD greeting—“Merry 


Christmas”—will have a warm and 
spontaneous sound this year. “Peace 
on earth, good will toward men’’ loses 
its war mockery and becomes again 
the hopeful and idealistic relation 
which came with the birth of Christ. 

Many families are being reunited 
for the first time in years. Many 
others are looking forward confident- 
ly to the return of sons and daughters 
from foreign shores. The feeling 
of peace and the hope of better days 
ahead, and an understanding friend- 
ship of one toward the other are the 
real Christmas spirit and the blessing 
of Christmastide. 

At this time of the year when the 
heart kindles under the influence of 
gracious memories and when good 
wishes are exchanged between friends, 
and everyone tries to find a few min- 
utes in a busy day to send forth the 
annual message of appreciation for 
the past and hope for the future, 
AMERICAN FRuIT GROWER sends its 
greeting to all its readers in all corners 
of our great fruit country. 


Fruit Trees in Winter 


WE ENTER the winter season. Most 
people in the North welcome the Sea- 
sonal changes. Certain characteristic 
distinguish them sharply one from 
the other. But winter is especial 
marked because, to outside appear. 
ances, all activity ceases and the plant 
is asleep. 

To the orchardist who is interested 
in plants, this winter rest has more 
than academic interest, for things are 
still happening and certain of the 
phenomena must affect his practices. 

Deciduous trees, that is: those that 
shed their leaves, have an inactive 
period. The early part of this period 
is characterized by a “rest period” 
which is so fixed that plants or plant 
parts will not respond to the most 
favorable growing conditions. If 
branches are cut and taken into a 
greenhouse, they remain in complete 
rest unless given special treatments 
to break the rest. But later, depend- 


- ing upon species and variety, the buds 


will start into growth wlten placed in 
a favorable environment. The reason 
they do not start into growth in the 
orchard is because the accumulative 
temperature is not sufficiently high. 
In 1945, we saw a response to un- 
seasonable warm weather in March, 
only to rue it later. 

In the Southland, these deciduous 
fruits must experience a certain de- 
gree of cold if they are to bloom 
normally. ‘Chandler noted that if 
there are not at least two months dur- 
ing which the temperature averages 
below 48 degrees F., opening of the 
buds will be considerably delayed and 
they will open unevenly. 

But plant organs and ‘parts are 
active when outside appearances 
would belie it. Flower parts develop 
slowly within the bud even during 
winter weather at about 40 degrees F. 
or above. There is a progressive de- 
velopment of stamens and pistils dur- 
ing the warmer periods of winter so 
that by April or May the buds are 
ready to burst into matured blossoms. 

Likewise the roots of fruit trees 
are active duririg at least part of the 
period when the trees are bare .of 
leaves. There is an uptake of water 
and nutrients when the soil temper- 
ature is as low as 45 degrees F., at 
least. Nitrogen fertilizers applied in 
late autumn are absorbed and stored 
in the tissues. Likewise, water is given 
off from the twigs during winter, and 
trees that go into winter with a dry 
soil are more subject to winter in- 
jury than those in a moist medium. 

Buds in winter are worth a special 
study, not only of fruit but of all 
trees. This is a paradise of the na- 
ture lover, but more of this another 
time. 
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offers this annual index of all 1945 
editorial material as a handy and 
useful reference for its readers. 
Since the authors are leaders 
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phases of fruit growing, and the 
contents of their manuscripts in- 
clude the latest developments in 
horticultural science, the reader 
will often want to turn again to 
back issues for reference and re- 
freshment. This index should be 
particularly valuable to schools, 
colleges and experiment stations 
who frequently have occasion to 
refer to material in the pages of 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER. 


To use the index, simply follow 





the alphabetical listing for your 
subject. The first figure after each 
listing is the issue number; the 
figure after the colon is the page 
number.—Editors. 
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You don’t need to pick-and-choose the work for 
your Ford. Somewhere, on somebody's farm, a 
Ford Truck has tackled and licked almost any 
hauling job you could mention. Hundreds of 
letters from owners show plainly the reasons why 
Ford Trucks outnumber any other make, as offi- 
cial registrations prove, year after year. It’s a 
matter of economy, and ability, and reliability, 
and service wherever you go, whenever you want 
it, at prices a man doesn’t mind paying. Today’s 
Ford Trucks are the best in Ford history. Check 
the advancements listed at the right and you'll 
figure on a Ford for your next truck! 


TRUCK-ENGINEERED +¢ TRUCK-BUILT + BY TRUCK MEN 











MORE FORD,TRUCKS 
Ar Wavrk- “On more jobs 


‘For more good reasons! 
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FORD ADVANCED TRUCK ENGINEERING 


More Economy * More Endurance °* Easier Servicing 


A STILL GREATER 100 HP V-8 EN- 
GINE with NEW Ford steel-cored 
SILVALOY rod bearings, more 
enduring than ever in severe 
service * NEW aluminum alloy 
cam-ground pistons with 4 rings 
each, for oil economy * BIGGER, 
more efficient oil pump and 
IMPROVED rear bearing oil seal 
¢ NEW longer-lived valve springs 
¢ NEW improvements in cooling ° 
NEW efficiency in ignition ° in 
carburetion °* in lubrication ° 
Far-reaching ADVANCEMENTS in 
ease and economy of servicing 
operations. 


IMPORTANT FORD CHASSIS AD- 
VANTAGES: Easy accessibility for 
low-cost maintenance * Universal 
service facilities * Heavy-duty 
front axle ° Extra-sturdy full- 
floating rear axle with pinion 
straddle-mounted on 3 large 
roller bearings * 3 axle ratios 
available * 2-speed axle avail- 
able at extra cost * Powerful hy- 
draulic brakes, exceptionally large 
cast drums ° Long-lived needle 
bearing universal joints * Rugged 
4-speed transmission with NEW 
internal reverse lock. 
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